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In This Issue 


We publish this month a brief outline of 
political activities in Louisiana during the past 
50 years. This is a dramatic story especially 
since it covers the Huey Long period, one of the 
most unusual in American state history. This 
dramatic story was the basis of Robert Penn 
Warren’s famous book “All of the King’s Men.” 
Harold Rubin is with the Magazine Section of 
the Times-Picayune, New Orleans. 


Having contributed articles on the writers in 
the western states under the general title “The 
Great West in Literature, David J. Harkness 
will begin soon with a series of articles on New 
England. The first is expected to appear in 
the July issue of the SouTHERN OBSERVER. 


Tillman H. Martin who contributed the arti- 
cle on the “Literature of the Le Moynes” is a 
native of Carrollton, Mississippi. He is a grad 
uate of Mississippi Southern College. He has 
been a teacher and is now a professional writer 
contributing many articles to magazines and a 
column for Clarion Ledger—Daily News, Jackson 
Mississippi. He lives in St. Louis. 
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Editorials 





“Fair Trade” 


Obviously the days of the so-called “fair trade” 
laws are numbered. Thus the fallacy of price-fix- 
ing has been demonstrated once again. 

A committee appointed by Attorney General 
Brownell to study these measures has pointed to 
the inconsistency of “fair trade” laws permitting 
the fixing of prices while existing anti-monopoly 
laws making illegal agreements to fix prices. The 
fixing of prices in the name of “fair trade” be- 
comes a loophole through which the monopolists 
can escape prosecution. 

Many retail booksellers have supported the “fair 
trade” bills when presented to the Congress and 
have resisted repeal of such laws but there is 
little evidence that they have ever helped the book 
trade or the book buyer. The laws are written 
in such a way that the price-fixing is left to the 
publisher and many of the titles are not placed 
under these legal provisions. The book clubs are 
able to sell books and have continued to sell them 
at prices less than the established list. Apparently 
the discount houses have become more prosperous 
than ever and indeed the “fair trade” laws have 
been more help than hindrance to them. 

After all such laws are similar to the tariff— 
they impose a tax on the consumer for the bene- 
fit of certain types of business—a subsidy, if you 
please, for the benefit of retailers at the expense 
of the consumer. 

We do not believe such laws are workable or 
desirable. The retail merchants of America should 
be able to meet competition among themselves 
without the intervention of the federal government 
in taxing the consumer for their benefit. 


Mississippians Win 
Pulitzer Prizes 


It was announced last month that William 
Faulkner had been awarded the 1955 Pulitzer 
Prize in fiction for his book “A Fable” an alle- 
gorical novel of a World War I mutiny. 

The award for drama went to Tennessee Wil- 
liams for his play “Cat On A Hot Tin Roof,” a 
play about a Mississippi Delta family. Williams 
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won his first Pulitzer Prize in 1948 for the play 
“A Streetcar Named Desire.” 

Both writers are natives of Mississippi. Faulk- 
ner, born in New Albany, has lived many years 
in Oxford, Mississippi. In 1949 he won the 
Nobel Prize for literature. He is regarded as 
one of the world’s outstanding writers of this 
generation. 

Tennessee Williams is also a native of Missis- 
sippi. He was born in Columbus 41 years ago 
but now lives in Key West, Florida. 

A remarkable development in recent decades is 
the rise of important literary figures from Missis- 
sippi. In spite of the fact that this state is in- 
cluded among those of the lower income group 
(although it is now growing rapidly in the indus- 
trial field) it has produced some of the top writers 
in the nation—notwithstanding its lack of educa- 
tional opportunities available in many other sec- 
tions of the country. 

Some of the most notable writers in addition 
to William Faulkner and Tennessee Williams in- 
clude: Stark Young, Ben Ames Williams, David 
L. Cohn, Eudora Welty, Dumas Malone, Louis 
Cochran, Elizabeth Spencer, Richard Wright, 
Hodding Carter, James Street, Cid Ricketts and 
many, many others. This is another indication 
among those in other fields of activity that a new 
day is dawning for the South. 


The British Election 


Although the Conservative victory in Great 
Britain on May 26 was anticipated, a momentous 
decision was made that day. Many commen- 
tators think this election marked the end of the 
socialist era. Whether or not this is true the 
decline of socialism throughout the world is vis- 
ible to the most casual observer. This is evident 
in all the free countries especially in Europe where 
Marxism is in full retreat after a century of grow- 
ing influence 

Pessimists have been proven wrong in their 
dire predictions that socialism was inevitable or 
that a nation once started on the socialistic road 
could ever turn back. Many of those who were 
bitterly opposed to socialism held to this theory 
but they overlooked the strength that comes from 
the traditions of freedom. 
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The Story of Columbia 


Columbia, South Carolina’s Capital City, is on 
of the few state capitals in the country laid out 
for that purpose 

After the Revolutionary War a strong feeling 
developed throughout the state that the seat of 
the state government should be changed from 
Charleston to a more central location. Many 
sites were discussed and in March, 1786, the 
General Assembly passed an Act providing for 
removal of the South Carolina capital from 
Charleston to a site “near Friday’s Ferry on 
the Congaree River, including the plain of the 
hill whereon Thomas and James Taylor, Es 
quires, now reside.” One reason for the choice 
of this location was that it was practically the 
geographical center of the state; another, that the 
head of the Congaree River had long been recog 
nized as the natural gateway to the Up Country. 

The Act providing for the creation of South 
Carolina’s capital city authorized commissioners 
elected by the General Assembly to purchase a 
tract of land two miles square, and to lay off this 
area into lots with convenient streets The 
General Assembly named the new city Columbia 
Thus the legislators “By their votes and a few 
strokes of the pen made a ‘city’ without citi 
zens.” Work on the new town progressed rap 
1789, the public offices 


and records were moved from Charleston to the 


idly and in December, 


State House erected in Columbia. The General 
Assembly met in that building for the first time 
on Monday, January 4, 1790. 

In 1799 Columbia became the seat of Richland 
District, later (1868) Richland County 


ber 19, 1805, the town, which had up to that time 


Decem- 


been governed by commissioners elected by the 
xeneral Assembly, was incorporated. 
( ral A I 

Though a large proportion of the activities in 
Columbia — created for government centered 
around the business of government, there was also 
a steady development of other businesses, which 
contributed materially to the city’s growth and 
prosperity. Its trade grew as up-country produce 
was broughi here for transportation to Charleston 
by boats whicl 


exchange shipments 


returned from the seaport with 


Shipping increased with 


canal developments. Small mills soon sprang 
up, beginnings of the manufacturing industry 
which has become increasingly important. Acad- 
emies, forerunners and virtually forefathers of 
the public school system, were provided for be- 
fore the city was ten years old. The establish- 
ment in 1801 of the South Carolina College, now 
the University of South Carolina, and soon after- 
ward of other institutions of higher learning, laid 
the foundation for a future educational center, 
influencing strongly the cultural development of 
an industrious, patriotic citizenry. The coming of 
the railroads during the two decades preceding 
the Confederate War gave a new importance to 
the city as a distributing point. 

On December 17, 1860, the Secession Conven- 
tion was held in the First Baptist Church in 
Columbia and, after a unanimous vote to secede 
from the Union, was adjourned to Charleston be- 
cause of reported smallpox here. The Ordinance 
of Secession was drawn up, adopted, and signed 
in Charleston three days later. Many of the first 
generations of Columbia’s citizens had taken part 
in the Revolutionary and succeeding wars. Their 
descendants lost no time in volunteering for serv 
ice in the war which followed the establishment 
of the Confederate States of America. Though 
not immediately the scene of conflict, there was a 
prevailing marital atmosphere here while, behind 
the line of battle, Columbia made a necessary and 
important contribution of the Confederacy through 
the manufacture of supplies. Its citizens bore 
their share of the hardships and sacrifices suffered 
throughout the South. Many Confederate agen- 
cies and the State Bureau of Conscription were 


] ] 


located here Uy 


:roops were constantly passing 
through and from time to time temporarily en- 
camped in the vicinity of Columbia, which because 
| its transportation facilities became a small 
mobilization center. In the establishment of hos- 
pitals a further service was rendered the Confed 
erate Army. 
In the closing months of the war Columbia was 


dealt a severe blow when most of the houses and 


public buildings were burned by General Sher- 


un’s troops. Up to a short time prior to this 
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Columbia had been considered a safe place of 
refuge, and many individuals and business firms 
from other parts of this state and Georgia had 
come here, bringing with them property which 
was destroyed during the occupation of the city 
by Northern troops. On the morning of Febru- 
ary 17, 1865, Mayor Goodwyn surrendered the 
city to the Union general, who promised that 
there would be no destruction of private property. 
Eyewitnesses recorded, however, that hardly had 
the troops entered the city before the plundering 
and destruction began. All Confederate troops 
had withdrawn from Columbia, leaving only 
women, children, and old men to witness the 
horrors of war in the burning and pillaging of 
their possessions. 

The eleven years of Reconstruction and Carpet- 
bag rule which followed were an even harder 
experience for the proud people of this commu- 
nity than the years of the Confederate War. 
Under the leadership of the beloved Wade Hamp- 
ton, elected governor in the Red Shirt campaign 
of 1876, this era was ended in 1877, and with 
characteristic courage and determination Colum 
bians began a new march of progress for their 
city. 

Woodrow Wilson, at the age of 14, moved here 
with his family from Augusta, Georgia, in 1870 
when his father became professor in the Presby 
terian theological seminary and pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church. Woodrow Wilson 
lived here until he entered Davidson College, Da 
vidson, North Carolina, in the fall of 1873 


{ 
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Early in the Spanish-American War South 
Carolina’s volunteer troops were mobilized at 
several tent encampments in Columbia ; later Camp 
Fornance was established as a demobilization cen 
ter. 

During the World War I period, with Camp 
Jackson, one of the nation’s largest cantonments, 
located on its outskirts, Columbia was an impor 
tant military center. Again, during World War 
II South Carolina’s capital city attained military 
importance. Camp Jackson, greatly enlarged and 
in 1940 designated a permanent post of the United 
States Army and named Fort Jackson, became the 
largest infantry training post in the country. Vis 
its from the nation’s president and other Allied 


leaders added to its distinction. One of the corps 
headquarters of the United States Army estab- 
lished first in the city and later at Fort Jackson, 
the Columbia Air Base, a few miles across the 
Congaree River in Lexington County; the Con- 
garee Army Air Field—which later became a 
U. S. Marine Corps Auxiliary Air Facility—in 
lower Richland County ; and additional Air Force 
training fields within a radius of fifty miles are 
further evidence of Columbia’s usefulness for mil- 
itary purposes during that period. 

The city’s most rapid growth started about 1935 
and was stimulated in 1940 by the establishment 
of Fort Jackson. The population of the metro- 
politan area, which includes adjoining suburbs, 
and covers approximately seventy-five square 
miles, is one hundred and five thousand. 

Many permanent Federal agencies as well as 
offices of the state departments and state institu- 
tions are located here. A great part of Colum- 
bia’s development, however, has been through its 
diversified interests as a manufacturing and trad- 
ing center. Ideal climatic conditions, augmented 
by an abundant water supply the year round, good 
roads and transportation facilities between the 
Kast and South, together with an ever-present 
atmosphere of friendliness, cordiality, and tradi- 
tionally southern hospitality offer a combined ap- 
peal to visitors and new residents. The city is 
unusually fortunate in its educational advantages 
and cultural opportunities. The recreational facil- 
ities for the sportsman in Columbia and its im- 
mediate vicinity include golf, tennis, riding, swim- 
ming, boating, hunting, and fishing. Camden and 
\iken, nearby resorts, provide polo and horse 
racing during the winter season. 

During the more than one hundred and fifty 

years of its existence, Columbia has come through 
its successes and tragedies with an indomitable 
pirit and emerged not yet a city of great wealth, 
but a substantial city of homes, churches, schools, 
and libraries—a cultural community broadened by 
its political, industrial, commercial, and military 
life 


Tue State House anp GrRounps 
SOUTH CAROLINA is among a few states in 


the Union where the official title of the capitol is 
“State House” 
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This is South Carolina’s third State House. The 
first was in Charleston, the seat of the state gov- 
ernment until 1789 when the second State House, 
a wooden building, was completed in Columbia. 
Construction on the present State House was be- 
gun in 1855 and continued with various delays 
and interruptions until 1900. It ranks as one 
of the most beautiful state capitols in the country 
and in the opinion of many artists and architects 
would have ranked as one of the most beautiful 
buildings in the world had the original plan of 
its architect, John R. Niernsee, been completely 
followed. The main deviation from his design 
was the substitution of the dome for his rectangu- 
lar tower. 


The outside of the building bears scars reminis- 
cent of its turbulent history. Metal stars on the 
west and south walls mark the places struck by 
shells fired by Sherman’s artillery from across 
the Congaree, February 16, 1865. 
stones and basement cornice at the southwestern 
corner were crumbled by the heat from “the ad- 


The quoin- 


jacent old State House” when it was burned by 
the same troops after they entered Columbia the 
following day. 

The interior of the State House is spacious, well 
arranged, and handsomely finished. The sup- 
porting monolithic columns on the ground floor 
are of granite. The floors and trimmings in the 
lobbies are of marble. On the ground floor are the 
offices of the governor and some of the other 
state officials, the Supreme Court and Supreme 
Court Library. The east wing of the floor above 
is the Senate Chamber and the west wing the Hall 
of the House of Representatives. Opening off the 
south side of the lobby is the State Library which 
was established primarily for the General As 
sembly, but is open to the public. Its marble- 
trimmed arched doorways and the hand-carved 
doors with stained glass panels are unusual and 
interesting. On the third floor are more offices of 
state departments, and in the north side of the 
east wing is the Confederate Relic Room and 
Museum, which contains not only mementos of 
the war, but also of Reconstruction in South Caro- 
lina. 


Many memorials have been placed in the State 
House. On the landing of the west stairway is 
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a handsome bronze tablet erected by the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution of South Caro- 
lina to the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence from South Carolina. In the same lo- 
cation on the east stairway is a similar tablet 
erected by the same organization honoring the 
signers of the Constitution of the United States 
from this state. 


Among the memorials in the lobby on the 
second floor two honor men of South Carolina 
who have won the Congressional Medal of Honor. 
A unique memorial here is the bronze laurel 
wreath on a marble background, erected by the 
Columbia Chapter, United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, honoring a local organization, known 
as “The Girls of the Sixties”. On the leaves of 
the wreath are engraved the names of these loyal 
women of the Confederacy. Another unusual 
tablet is the one on which the Ordinance of Se 
cession is inscribed 


In the lobby stands Frederick W. Ruckstull’s 
life-size statue of John C. Calhoun, greatest of 
the South Carolina statesmen. The statue is 
the plaster cast used for the modei of the marble 
figure placed in Statuary Hall in Washington by 
the State of South Carolina. Also in the State 
House lobby is a marble bust of James H. Ham- 
mond, governor of South Carolina, 1842-44, 
United States senator, 1857-60, one of the fore- 
most public figures of his day. 


The walls of the Senate Chamber and House 


of Representatives are hung with portraits of 
notable Americans. 


The records of “His Majesty’s Council for 
South Carolina” from 1704 to the Revolution 
show evidence of the use of the Sword of State. 
The sword which was used in 1776 when John 
Rutledge was inaugurated president of the state 
was used continuously from that date until its 
mysterious disappearance during the early part 
of the 1941 legislative session. The Charleston 
Museum then presented to the Senate a cavalry 
sword made in 1800 and used in the War of 1812 
and the War Between the States. This has been 
used since that time as the official Sword of 
State. 


The mace was made in London in 1756, and is 
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the only pre-revolutionary mace in the United 
States still in use. During the Revolution it was 
carried off by British sympathizers. In 1819 
when Langdon Cheves of South Carolina went to 
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Philadelphia as president of the Bank of the 
United States, he found this mace in a vault in 
that bank and returned it to its rightful owner, 
the State of South Carolina. 





LOUISIANA IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


By Harotp Rusin 


Mention “Louisiana politics” to anyone out- 
side Louisiana and the first question you'll be 
asked is, “Well, what did you think of Huey 
Long ?” 

Any answer sidesteps the fact that it is 20 
years since Huey Long died. He left a legacy, 
just as have many other Louisiana leaders. 

Who were these others, these relative unknowns 
outside the state? Some of them were not really 
so unknown. 

In 1900 Louisiana was just overcoming a decade 
of sharp political battles: The Louisiana State 
Lottery, created in 1868, had campaigned in 1892 
for a renewal of its rights to operate; the people 
rejected the Lottery’s offer of $1,200,000 a year 
South Louisiana sugar planters were angry with 
the Democratic party because of lack of tariff pro 
tection against sugar coming from Cuba; a “Lily 
White” Republican party in the state barely failed 
to elect its candidate in 1896. Disputes from that 
election helped bring a convention to draw up 
the new constitution of 1898 

As governor in 1900, William Wright Heard 
presided over a state in which new potentials 
were being tapped. Oil was discovered in Louisi- 
ana in 1901, and sulphur in 1903 

A former member of the state House and 
Senate, Gov. Heard formerly had been auditor 
of public accounts on the Anti-Lottery ticket 
His administration saw the effect of new clauses 
in the 1898 constitution which, by citing educa 
tional, property and “grandfather” qualifications 
denied Negroes the right to vote. In 1897 there 
had been 164,000 white and 130,000 Negro voters 
registered. In 1900, under the new constitution, 
there were 125,000 white and only 5000 
voters registered. 


Negro 


His successor in office, Newton Crain Blanch 
ard, was an attorney born on a Central Louisiana 


Mr. Rubin is with The Times-Picayune, New Orleans 


cotton plantation. Elected to the U. S. Congress 
in 1881, he served until he ran for an unexpired 
term in the U. S. Senate in 1893. 


governor in 1904, 


He became 


Gov. Blanchard had many problems, but he 
found the state almost going to war because of 
the yellow fever epidemic in New Orleans in 
1905. Mississippi militiamen formed a shotgun 
quarantine on the state border; a naval battle be- 
tween Louisiana and Mississippi fishermen in 
The end of 
the epidemic brought peace and marked the last 
such yellow fever peril in the history of the nation. 


2 


from political alliances with Govs. 


their boats was narrowly averted. 


EMERGING 
Heard and Blanchard was the man who became 
governor from 1908 to 1912, Jared 
Y. Sanders, Sr 
his eight brothers and sisters when their father 


died, Sander 


Louisiana's 


lo help support his mother and 


vorked on a weekly newspaper, 
sold insurance and managed to get a law degree 
In 1892 he was elected to the state House on the 
\nti-Lottery ticket. He unanimously was chosen 
Speaker of the House under Gov. Heard, and went 
in as lieutenant governor when Gov 
took office in 1904 


During Gov. Sanders’ 1908-1912 administration, 


Blanchard 


the state board of health criss-crossed Louisiana 
in three special railroad cars on a seven-month 
tour. The campaign to wipe out disease and 
clean up sanitation sore spots all over the state 
won national attention and helped erase possible 
causes of future epidemics 

The Legislature under Gov. Sanders also en 
acted “the best child labor law yet of any Southern 
state.” It set a maximum 10-hour day for boys 
under 18 and all women and forbade night work 
for boys under 16 and girls under 18 

Luther Egbert Hall, an attorney who went from 
the state Senate to 


a district judgeship to the 
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court of appeals to associate justice of the state 
Supreme Court, gained the governor’s seat in 
1912. In 1913 he led the state to adopt a new 
constitution. It was an opportunity for the 
Democrats to bolster their position; many in the 


state were turning Progressive because of grudges 
against the national party ; sugar, rice and lumber 
leaders were fearful of the lack of national tariff 
protection. 

The 1913 constitution, the eighth in the state’s 
history since 1812, was not submitted for voter 
approval. Within two years the state Supreme 
Court declared certain of its acts invalid because 
the convention had gone beyond its authority 
Trying to operate under both the 1898 and 1913 
constitutions, the people were confused and the 
courts congested. Gov. Hall’s faction in 1915 
tried to call a new constitutional convention but 
a rising political star checkmated that move 

The star belonged to Ruffin G. Pleasant, 
former law and civics professor at Louisiana State 
university who was the state’s assistant attorney 
general in 1911, attorney general 1912-1916 un- 
der Hall and governor in 1916-1920. Gov. Pleas 
ant watched Louisiana’s soldiers go off to Europ 
for World War I and recalled his service as se 
ond in command of one of the six Louisiana units 
in the Spanish-American war. 

In 1919 Gov 
on the local political scene but an old face on the 
national level—John M. Parker. A cotton broker, 
Parker had been president of the New Orleans 


Pleasant supported a new face 


Cotton Exchange and the Southern Commercial 
Congress. He had been vice-presidential candi 
date on the Progressive party ticket in 1916, a 
World War I national food administrator and 
president of the Mississippi Valley Association in 
1919. 
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PARKER had returned to the Democratic fold and 
in 1920 was elected governor at the age of 54 
The New Orleans Times-Picayune said he ended 
“ring rule” and smashed the New Orleans “boss” 
who marshalled the forces of the underworld 
against him 

In 1921 Gov 


constitutional 


Parker sent out a call for a 


mvention. The resulting docu- 


ment, still in effect today, reorganized the state’s 
judiciary and set up a state highway department 
with road funds from a 2-cent gasoline tax and 
an auto tax. 

Older suffrage clauses were discarded in favor 
of two years minimum residence, a 21-year-old 
minimum voting age, plus a good character clause 
and the ability to read and write, to understand 
the constitution of the United States, to compre- 
hend the duties of citizenship and to pay poll 
taxes of $1 yearly during two consecutive years 
preceding the election year. The new constitu- 
tion contained a Bill of Rights, set up a state 
board of education, provided for statewide re- 
forestation and authorized a hoped-for bridge 
across the Mississippi river at New Orleans. 

Severance taxes were placed on the state’s 
natural resources, and the money was dedicated 
to build a greater Louisiana State University and 

Across the 

ity of Baton Rouge from the old campus the state 

sight a 4700-acre plantation site for a new, $4 
million university. 

Before Gov. Parker’s term ended, he went into 
i bloody fight in 1922 against the 145,000 member 
Ku Klux Klan in the state, and even sought fed- 
eral aid in this battle. 

Parker was succeeded in 1924 by Henry L. 
Fuqua, who continued the fight against the Klan. 
\ new law prohibited the wearing of masks in 
public places except on Mardi Gras from sunrise 
to sunset. Fuqua’s campaign for governor ended 
in his victory in 1924 because of the help of the 
third placer in the first primary, a man named 
Huey Pierce Long. Long, in the second primary, 
threw his support to Fuqua 
1926 and his heutenant 
governor, Oramel H. Simpson, took over. 


Fuqua died in office 


Simpson ran for governor in his own right in 
1928, but he hadn’t reckoned on Huey Long. 
Long was elected overwhelmingly 

Huey P. Long was a farm boy, born in Winn- 
field in 1893 


But he wanted to do bigger things 


At 16 he was a traveling salesman 
As a special 
law student at Tulane university in New Orleans 
he completed his courses in seven months and 
While 


northern part of the state 


then passed the state bar examination 


practicing law in the 





he ran for railroad commissioner, attacked public 
utilities as the “tools of Wall street” and won. 

Orator Long knew how to woo the voter. Un- 
der the Evangeline oak in South Louisiana one 
day, he said, “Evangeline waited here for her 
lover Gabriel who never came. This oak is an 
immortal spot, but Evangeline is not the only 
one who has waited here in disappointment. 

“Where are the schools you have waited for,” 
he told his campaign audience. “Where are the 
roads and highways that you sent your money 
to build? Where are the institutions to care for 
the sick and disabled? Evangeline wept bitter 
tears in her disappointment, but it lasted through 
only one lifetime. Your tears have lasted for 
generations. Give me the chance to dry the eyes 
of those who still weep here.” 


4 
AS GOVERNOR for 1928-1932, Long told The 
Times-Picayune, “A deck has 52 cards. I hold 
the deck and I deal it myself. In the Legislature, 
I can have bills passed or kill them.” 

V. O. Key, Jr., and Alexander Heard in their 
book “Southern Politics” (Knopf, 1949) report, 
“Long dominated the Legislature. He ripped out 
of office mayors, parish officials and judges who 
raised a voice against him. Huey, at the height 
of his power, brooked no opposition and those 
who could not be converted were ruthlessly sup- 
pressed.” 

Long championed the war veteran and the 
working man. He passed laws giving free school 
books, expanded educational facilities, a highway 
system second to none in the South. 

But Louisiana’s governors cannot succeed them- 
selves in office. In 1930 Huey Long ran against 
Joseph E. Ransdeli who was seeking re-election 
to the U. S. Senate. Long won, but didn’t take 
his seat in Washington until 1932, after boosting 
another native of his home town, Oscar K. Allen, 
into the Louisiana governor’s chair. 

Under the Long-Allen administration, 9800 
miles of paved and graveled roads were added 
in the state. Long tore into the Standard Oil 
Company and “big business,” and forced the 
Great Southern Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany not only to reduce rates but to return $467,- 
000 to its customers. In 1934 the $1 poll tax 
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payment was eliminated. Homestead owners were 
given $2000 tax exemptions. A broad public 
construction program was started in the state 
during the Depression even before the federal 
government turned to that idea. 

Long helped boost the new Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and A. & M. College from 1600 to 5000 
students, with a fine professional staff. An LSU 
Medical school was founded in New Orleans. Toll 
bridges and ferries were eliminated. Free hos- 
pitals went up all over the state, with a 20-story 
structure for Charity hospital in New Orleans. 

Key and Heard, in “Southern Politics,” give 
cogent reasons why the people loved Long: “He 
kept faith with his people. He gave them some- 
thing and the corporations paid for it. He did 
not permit himself to be hamstrung by a Legis- 
lature dominated by old hands experienced in 
legislation and frequently under corporate re- 
tainer. .. . The people came to believe that here 
was a man with a genuine concern for their wel- 
fare, not one of the gentlemanly do-nothing gov- 
ernors.” 

Long made “lyingnewspapers” one word be- 
cause the bulk of the state’s press was against 
him, and he founded his own newspaper, The 
Progress. 


Its headlines were as black in mourning as the 
people who loved him when he was assassinated 


Sept. 8, 1935. His mortally-wounded body 
dropped in the corridors of the $5 million, 33- 
story new state capitol which he had had built in 
1932 on the old LSU campus. In 1940 a 14-foot 
bronze statue was placed above the site where 
he was buried, in the formal gardens in front of 
this skyscraper capitol. 

Gov. Allen served from 1923 to 1936, carrying 
out the ideas of the Long-Allen administrations. 
At least six major bridges went up, including one 
across the Mississippi river above New Orleans 
in 1935. Taxes went up—on soft drinks, tobacco, 
chain stores, dairy products, electricity, insurance. 
The New Orleans city government was sheared 
of much of its power; Gov. Allen declared mar- 
tial law in New Orleans while trying to seize the 
voters’ registration office. When Gov. Allen died 
before his term was completed, James A. Noe suc- 
ceeded him for the short time left. 
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Ricwarp W. Lenuce, a New Orleanian who 
helped manage the Long and Allen campaigns, 
was drafted to run on a Long ticket for the guber- 
natorial office in 1936. His running mate was 
Huey’s younger brother, Earl. Recordings of 
Huey’s campaign speeches were part of their suc- 
cessful campaign. 

As governor, Leche enlarged on the peoples’ 
aid program of the Long-Allen administration. 
Elected to serve the term 1936-1940, he cited 
industrial expansion in the state which created 


25,000 new jobs. 


Long had refused to levy, a sales tax. 


Sut he also added a tax Huey 


The organization under Gov. Leche saw no rea- 
son to continue the political feud of Huey P. 
Long vs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. The breach 
was closed and federal funds were obtained for 
hospital, dental trailer and public projects. Some 
pundits called this peaceful reconciliation between 
the state and the national governments the “‘sec- 
ond Louisiana purchase.” 

On June 7, 1939, the New Orleans States 
printed photographic proof that Louisiana State 
university carpenter shops were supplying ma- 
terials for a private residence, and that men sup- 
posed to be working at LSU were on this private 
job miles away 

On June 25, 1939, Gov. Leche announced that 
the president of LSU had resigned and that there 
were financial difficulties in the accounts at LSU. 
The following day Leche resigned as governor, 
and lieutenant governor Earl Long became the 
state’s chief executive. 

Newspapers printed stories of investigations by 
the WPA and grand juries. Four political lead- 
ers committed suicide. There were 49 indict 
ments involving 145 individuals and 42 firms or 
organizations. There were at least six convic 
tions after trials; four after pleas of nolo con 
tendere; 11 after pleas of guilty. Against 51 in 
dividuals and 17 firms the sentences totaled 45 
years and fines of more than $60,000. The 
charges included mail fraud, income tax evasion, 
diverting WPA labor and material, antitrust vio- 
lations and conspiracy to defraud. One case even 
involved the sale to the state of the same lot of 
second-hand furniture twice! 
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When the 1940 election arrived, the people 
wanted a cleanup. Earl Long sought to gain the 
governor's seat in his own right, but he faced the 
opposition of many men, including James A. Noe 
and a reform candidate named Sam H. Jones from 
lLake Charles, La. 

Earl Long led in the first primary with 226,000 
votes. Jones followed with 154,000; third was 
Noe with 116,000. Noe endorsed Jones, who 
then polled 284,000 to Earl Long’s 265,000 in 
the second primary. 

Gov. Jones in the years 1940 to 1944 brought 
in a long-sought-for civil service system. a new 
fiscal code and voting machines (abolishing the 
poll tax certificate). State agencies and institu- 
tions were depoliticalized. Auto license fees were 
lowered to a flat $3; old age benefits were in- 
creased; appropriations to schools and hospitals 
were boosted. Farm income and industrial pay- 
rolls went up. 
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THE STATE’s bonded debt was reduced; tremen- 
dous interest charges were paid off. Yet Gov. 
Jones’ administration piled up a $12 million 
state surplus. ‘We have made the people free and 
have ‘put the politicians in their place’,” said Gov. 
Jones. State payrolls were reduced 30 per cent 
both in dollars and people. 

To succeed Jones, the reform group nominated 
Jimmie Davis, singing cowboy son of a North 


Louisiana tenant farmer. Opposing Davis was 
lewis Morgan, backed by the changing elements 
of the Long groups, and on Morgan’s ticket was 
Earl Long, running for lieutenant governor. 

The “second consecutive peoples’ candidate,” as 
Davis was termed, campaigned to victory with the 
aid of outgoing Gov. Jones and Davis’ cowboy 
band. The state rang with Davis’ own song, 
“You Are My Sunshine.” 

Gov. Davis in 1944-1948 rebuilt a state tourist 
department, raised teachers’ salaries, had $100- 
000 set aside for a new Central Louisiana farm 
experiment station. Flogging at the state peni- 
tentiary was abolished. Plans were drawn for 
a new state mental hospital. A “right-to-work” 
bill was vetoed, but bills were passed making la- 
bor unions responsible for their contracts and de- 








nying unemployment compensation to strikers. 
New industries flocked to the state. 


Hollywood lured Gov. Davis to the West coast 
to make a movie with the singing cowboy gov- 
ernor in the lead role. When he left office in 1948, 
Gov. Davis cited the $30 million surplus he was 
leaving in state funds, plus his administration’s 
benefits without any additional taxes. 


Running for governor now were two old op- 
ponents, Earl Long and Sam Jones. Jones de- 
clared it was a question of “proud progress or 
depravity.” Earl Long meanwhile had built a 
new organization and was being backed by Huey 
Long’s family, including Huey’s son Russell Long. 
This time Earl Long was the victor, 432,528 to 
Sam Jones’ 223,971. 

Earl Long went into a highly ambitious pro- 
gram for 1948-1952. There were expanded pay- 
ments to the needy, including $50 minimum old 
age pensions; higher salaries for teachers, in- 
cluding some that went from a minimum of $80 
a month to $2400 a year; funds for colleges; 
a statewide drainage program “second to none.” 
There were additional hospital services, a free hot 
lunch program in schools that won national at- 
tention. He passed a pet law requiring financial 
statements from governors at the beginning and 
ending of each man’s term of office. He brought 
in specialists to advise on the state penitentiary. 


Time magazine late in 1948 said Earl Long 
“used Huey’s tricks, Huey’s share the wealth 
philosophy and Huey’s lavishness with political 
promises for an ironic end—to prove to himself 
that he was a better man than Huey.” 
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EarL Lono’s program required money, and taxes 
in some cases were hiked 50 per cent. Up went 
the state sales tax, the cigarette tax, the beer tax, 
the gasoline tax, severance taxes. 
to war veterans. 


3onuses went 


In February, 1950, Gov. Long suffered a heart 
attack. When time drew near for a gubernatorial 
race a year later, some of the men around him 
took aim at him. Gov. Long supported a man 
of unquestioned integrity, sincerity and ability— 
Carlos Spaht of Baton Rouge—but Spaht was 
defeated and on inauguration day in 1952 Earl 
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Long whiled the hours away at his farm at Winn- 
field. 


The newly-elected governor was Robert F. 
Kennon, a North Louisiana attorney and judge 
with a yen to be the state executive. He had 
campaigned in 1948 for governor as an inde- 
pendent candidate and later the same year had 
run for U. S. senator. The political prognostica- 
tors said he couldn’t win the 1952 race for gov- 
ernor, but he did—by some 180,000 votes. 


For his four years, 1952 to 1956, Kennon 
cleaned up the state penitentiary, aided New Or- 
leans in finally getting started on a bridge across 
the Mississippi river in the heart of the city, 
opened the welfare roles for public inspection, saw 
a permanent registration system go into effect to 
weed out the voters’ lists. He reduced the gaso- 
line tax, put into effect his plan for nonpartisan 
boards to control state institutions, signed a 
“right-to-work” bill. His state racing commis- 
sion approved two new tracks, for trotting races. 


Democrat Kennon swung his weight behind 
Dwight D. Eisenhower in the national election, 
but was unable to carry the state for Ike. Louisi- 
ana went for Adlai Stevenson, but by only 31,000 
votes. Gov. Kennon has favored the Republi- 
cans’ handling of tidelands oil, however, and 
opposed federal regulation of natural gas pipe- 
lines. 


His most controversial act statewide was the 
appointment of Francis C. Grevemberg as super- 
intendent of state police. One issue of state poli- 
tics is “home rule,” which parish (county) offi- 
cials interpret to mean the state police will not 
interfere locally. Grevemberg not only reduced the 
state highway traffic toll, but used state troopers 
to shut down gambling. The state police took 
recordings of sessions where gamblers tried to 
bribe state troopers. Grevemberg even shut down 
church bingo games. 


Kennon’s term as governor is drawing to a close. 
Lines shift constantly as aspirants seek the gov- 
ernor’s chair for 1956-1960. In the current cam- 
paign, state police superintendent Grevemberg 
will be supported and denounced; the vigor of 
the campaign about his role may even overwhelm 
the usual pro—or anti-Long shouts. 
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But on the national scene, there will be quiet. 
Louisiana has chosen many notable men to its 
seats in the United States Senate. At the turn 
of the century two former governors, Murphy J. 
Foster and Samuel D. McEnery, were in the 
Senate. Upon McEnery’s death in 1910, John 
R. Thornton went to the Senate. 


Sen. Foster was succeeded by Joseph E. Rans- 
dell in 1913. Ransdell served Louisiana 31 years 
in Congress, the longest of any man in the state 
—14 years in the House of Representatives and 17 
in the Senate. As senator from 1913 to 1930, he 
fought to eradicate the cattle tick, he fought to 
establish the national leprosarium at Carville, La. 
He struggled for four years to get the National 
Health Institute created; he fought to get the 
Mississippi river harnessed; he spent 14 years 
as president of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress and often was called “the father of 
waterways appropriations.” 
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MEANWHILE his Senate colleagues from Louisi- 
ana included such distinguished men as Robert F. 
Broussard (1915-1918), Edward J. Gay (1918- 
1920) and Edwin S. Broussard (1920-1932) 


Ransdell was defeated in 1930 by Huey P. 
Long. Upon Long’s death, Long’s widow was 
named the senator from Louisiana. In 1936 Allen 
J. Ellender of South Louisiana was elected. Floor 
leader of the state House of Representatives un- 
der Gov. Huey Long (1928-1932), Ellender was 
speaker of the state House from 1932 to 1936. 
His record in the Senate was good enough to win 
him support of The Times-Picayune of New 
Orleans in a recent re-election. An 83 per cent 
party line voter with the Democrats, Sen. Ellen- 
der coauthored the agricultural adjustment act of 
1938 for 90 per cent parity, helped the late Sen. 
Robert Taft draft the legislation which became 
the Taft-Hartley act, fights for States’ Rights, 
state control of tidelands oil and more economy in 
United States’ programs overseas. He is a high 
ranking member of the Senate appropriations 
committee and the senior Democrat on the Senate 
agricultural committee. In 1950 he was the first 
Louisiana senator in many years to head a major 
committee when the Democrats took control of 
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Congress and he became chairman of the agri- 
cultural committee. 


Ellender has had only two Louisiana colleagues 
in the Senate since 1933. John H. Overton of 
Central Louisiana was elected that year and served 
until his death in 1948. Overton was among 
Gov. Huey Long’s early supporters so Long sup- 
ported Overton’s bid for the Senate. In Washing- 
ton, Sen. Overton became the father of modern 
flood control, chairman of the naval affairs sub- 
committee which helped build the Navy to its 
victory strength in World War II, helped sponsor 
the “GI Bill of Rights” and helped plan a deeper 
and wider Intracoastal canal from Florida to 
Texas. 

When Sen. Overton died in 1948, Robert F. 
Kennon (later to be elected governer) cam- 
paigned against Russell Long. Russell had the 
support of his uncle, Gov. Earl Long. 


The votes were counted and Russell Long was 
elected. Taking office, he was barely more than 
30 years old. When he campaigned in 1950 for 
re-election to a full term, he could point with 
pride and say, “Even the Times-Picayune said 
[ was a hard worker.” He has been praised by 
such men as Virginia’s Harry F. Byrd, Illinois’ 
Paul Douglas, Tennessee’s Estes Kefauver, po- 
litical pundit Drew Pearson. Although he op- 
poses FEPC, he wants the South to remain in 
the Democratic party. He has worked for flood 
control, to protect small businesses from monopo- 
lies and big business, to help reduce taxes for 
lower income groups. He broke politically with 
his uncle Earl Long in 1951. He contends “the 
era of demagogy has fallen by the political way- 
side. The people of today are interested in facts. 
False promises belong to another generation.” 

Meanwhile, in 1952, another of Huey’s brothers, 
George S. Long, was elected to the U. S. House 


from the Eighth Louisiana district (central Louisi- 
ana). 


Served by two extremely capable men in the 
Senate, Ellender and Russell Long, and looking 
forward to its future, Louisiana has one big politi- 
cal job still ahead, regardless of campaigners. 
The state’s 1921 constitution has been more 
amended than that of any other state; it is the 





longest of any in the United States. For some 
years now the Louisiana Law Institute has been 
preparing a draft for a model, 63-page constitution. 
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A new constitution for the state long has been 
discussed ; it now remains for men of good faith to 
carry it forward. 





THE GREAT WEST IN LITERATURE 


WYOMING 


Davip J. HARKNESS 


Wonderful Wyoming, the Cowboy State and 
Wonderland of the West, received its name from 
the Indian word meaning “mountains and valleys 
alternating” and has produced a notable book- 
shelf of writings about cowboys, mountains and 
valleys. The first Western, or at least the first 
successful one, and the first novel with a Wyoming 
setting was Owen Wister’s “The Virginian.” 
Wister spent five summers on a ranch at Medi- 
cine Bow and used Goose Egg Ranch southwest 
of Caspar as the locale of part of this best-seller 
which has sold over 1,600,000 copies, not count- 
ing special editions and pocket reprints. The 
cowboy as a picturesque type has appealed to 
many writers of romantic and historic fiction 
since this novel, published in 1902, assured him 
a place in American literature. A stage version 
of “The Virginian” ran for ten years and Holly- 
wood has made four screenings, one starring 
Gary Cooper and another Joel McCrea. It added 
to Americana the famous line, “When you call 
me that, smile!” This one novel set the tradition 
of the West permanently. Bernard De Voto has 
said, ‘The Cowboy is the Hero, the leading man 
of the great Folk Drama of the Wild West.” 
Emerson Hough’s “Story of the Cowboy,” “Story 
of the Outlaw” and “The Passing of the Fron- 
tier” deal with Wyoming cow-country. Sydney 
Fletcher is the author of “The Cowboy and His 
Horse” and “The American Indian.” Will James 
wrote “The American Cowboy” and Philip Ash- 
ton Rollins is the author of “The Cowboy.” Wil- 
liam MacLeod Raine’s “Guns of the Frontier” 
deals with famous sheriffs and Western outlaws 
and Thomas Penfield has written “Western Sher- 
iffs and Marshals.” Walt Disney’s Technicolor 
film “The Vanishing Prairie’ was filmed in Yel- 


Mr. Harkness is Extension Librarian at The Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


lowstone National Park in Wyoming. Another 
outstanding documentary is “The Cowboy” by 


Elmo Williams. 


Wyoming is called the Equality State because 
it was the first in United States history to insure 
woman's place in politics. It was the first state 
to have a woman governor and it has assured at 
least one woman's place in literature because of 
her novels with a Wyoming setting. Mary 
O’Hara lived on a ranch in Wyoming and wrote 
a trilogy of ranch life which includes “My Friend 
Flicka,” “Thunderhead” and “Green Grass of 
Wyoming,” all of which were made into Techni- 
color motion pictures. She has written “Wyoming 
Suite for Piano” and a song titled “Green Grass 
of Wyoming,” for which she composed both 
words and music. Her book of memoirs is titled 
“Novel-in-the-Making.” Popular songs have 
been titled “Hills of Wyoming,” “There’s a Home 
in Wyoming,” “Cheyenne,” “The Last Roundup,” 
“Wagon Wheels,” “Home On The Range” and 
“Git Along, Little Dogies (You Know You've a 
New Home in Wyoming).” 


? 


HeL_en MacINnNEs spent three months during the 
summer of 1948 on a ranch in Wyoming and 
wrote “Rest and Be Thankful,” a novel with a 
modern ranch setting near the Jackson Hole coun- 
try. “Murder in Jackson Hole” by Maude Par- 
ker is laid on a dude ranch and “Old Lover's 
Ghost” by Leslie Ford is a mystery novel with a 
setting in Yellowstone Park. Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart had a summer home at Wolf for many years 
and two of her novels, “Breaking Point” and 
“Lost Ecstasy,” are laid on Wyoming ranches. 
Elizabeth Page spent five years at Basin Collect- 
ing material for her historical novels titled “Wag- 
on West” and “Wild Horses and Gold.” Kath- 
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erine Newlin Burt lives on Three Rivers Ranch 
near Moran and has written “The Branding Iron,” 
“The Tall Ladder,” “This Woman and This 
Man” and “Men of Moon Mountain,” all with 
Wyoming settings. Her husband, Struthers Burt, 
wrote a book of poetry titled “In the High Hills” 
and a book of essays and sketches about ranch 
life titled “The Diary of a Dude Wrangler.” Mr. 
Burt homesteaded and desert-claimed the Bar B. 
C. Ranch in Jackson Hole and his novel “The 
Delectable Mountains” has a Wyoming ranch lo- 
cale. His “Powder River: Let ’Er Buck!” is a 
volume in the Rivers of America series. 


Jack Schaefer’s first novel, “Shane,” about 
homesteading days in the Wyoming uplands in 
the 1890's, was filmed in Technicolor in the beau- 
tiful Jackson Hole country with Alan Ladd in the 
title role. His novel “The Canyon” is the story 
of a young Cheyenne Indian. He has also written 
a novel titled “First Blood” and anthologies of 
short stories of the classic Western frontier titled 
“The Big Range,” “The Pioneers” and “Out 
West.” Shannon Garst lives in the heart of the 
cattle country of Wyoming and has written books 
for young people titled “Cowboy Boots,” “Silver 
Spurs for Cowboy Boots,” and “Rusty at Ram’s 
Horn Ranch,” all laid on a ranch in this state. 
She is the author of “The Story of Wyoming,” 
“Custer: Fighter of the Plains,” “Kit Carson: 
Trail Blazer and Scout,” “Sitting Bull: Cham- 
pion of His People,” “Crazy Horse: Great War- 
rior of the Sioux,” “Jim Bridger,” “Wild Bill 
Hickok,” “Buffalo Bill” and “Chief Joseph of the 
Nez Perces.” 


Caroline Lockhart lived in Cody on her Circle 
Slash Heart Ranch near Yellowstone Park. She 
wrote “The Lady Doc,” which has a Cody back- 
ground “The Fighting Shepherdess” and “Old 
West and New.” Hal G. Evarts also lived in 
Cody and wrote “Silent Call” (filmed as “Strong- 
heart”) “Tumbleweeds,” “Fur Brigade” and “The 
Passing of the Old West.” The Cody Stampede, 
the Jackson Hole Frontier Days, and the Frontier 
Days Festival at Cheyenne are annual events 
which include rodeos, roundups and Indian dances. 
Historical pageants are given each summer— 
“Green River Rendezvous” at Daniel, “Winning 
of the West” at Lander and “Legend of Rawhide” 








at Lusk. February 26 is William F. Cody Day in 
the town named for Buffalo Bill. Edmond Col- 
lier wrote “The Story of Buffalo Bill” in Signature 
Books for young people. Joel McCrea appeared 
in the Technicolor movie “Buffalo Bill” and Carl- 
ton Heston portrayed this hero of the Old West 
in the film titled “Pony Express.” 
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WittiaM MacLeop Ratne and Zane Grey both 
wrote novels titled “Wyoming.” Ernest Heming- 
way wrote a short story titled “Wine of Wyo- 
ming” and there was a musical melodrama titled 
“The Girl From Wyoming” which was a success 
on the New York Stage. Motion pictures about 
this state have been titled “Cheyenne,” “Rails Into 
Laramie,” “Green Grass of Wyoming,” “Hills of 
Old Wyoming,” “Wyoming Mail,” “Wyoming 
Renegade,” “Laramie Mountains,” “Red-Head 
From Wyoming,” “The Cowboy and the Lady,” 
“Powder River” (from the novel by Stuart N. 
Lake), “Shane,” “Wyoming Outlaws,” “Wyom- 
ing Roundup,” “Wyoming Wildcat,” “The Lady 
From Cheyenne,” and “Man From Laramie.” 
“White Feather” is a recent CinemaScope and 
Technicolor film about Fort Laramie and the 
Cheyenne Indians in the 1870s. Other movies 
about the Indians on the Great Plains have been 
titled “The Great Sioux Uprising,” “Warpath,” 
“Arrowhead,” “War Arrow,” “War Paint” and 
“The Command.” Curtis Bishop’s novel “Shadow 
Range” was filmed as “Cow Country” starring 
Edmond O’Brien. 


General Charles King was stationed at Fort 
Laramie for a few years around 1900 and used 
this historic spot as the setting for his novel 
“Laramie, or “The Queen of Bedlam.” Olga 
Moore Arnold, a native of north-central Wyo- 
ming, wrote the novel “Windswept,” laid in that 
section. A novel of eastern Wyoming in the late 
1870s is “Arrow in the Moon” by John and Mar- 
garet Harris, author of “The Medicine Whip.” 


The strength and beauty of the Wyoming coun- 
tryside are depicted in the following novels by 
Chad Merriman: “Ridge Runner,” “Blood on the 
Sun” and “Fury on the Plains.” 


Other novels with a setting in this state are 
“The Deep West” by Ernest Haycox. “Troopers 





West” by Forbes Parkhill, “Warbonnet Law” by 
Frank O’Rourke, “War Bonnet” and “Red Bliz- 
zard” by Clay Fisher, “Rail West” and “War 
Bonnet Pass” by Logan Stewart, “Bugles West” 
by Frank Gruber, “Cheyenne Justice” by Archie 
Joscelyn, “Trail End” by Tom J. Hopkins, “The 
Maverick Queen” by Zane Grey, ‘““Gunhand From 
Texas” by William Heuman, “Heller With a 
Gun” by Louis L’Amour, “Stampede Jones” by 
W. F. Bragg, “Night Rider’s Moon” by Robert 
J. Hogan, “Wyoming Gun” by Tom Roan, “Trou- 
ble at Toll Pine” by Brad Ward, “The Gilded 
Rooster” by Richard Roberts, “Follow the New 
Grass” by Cliff Farrell, “Rider of the Tetons” by 
Ben Smith, “Trouble on Crazyman” by Sam Al- 
lison, “Gunsight Trail” by Alan LeMay, “‘The 
Man From Wyoming” by R. M. Hankins, “The 
Doctor’s Wyoming Children” by Woods H. Man- 
ley, “By Way of Wyoming” by Curtis Bishop, 
“The White Squaw” by Larabie Sutter, “Bitter 
Creek” by James Boyd, “Rifles on the Rattle- 
snake” by Lee Floren, “The Land Is Bright” by 
Archie Binns, and “Growing Up in the West” by 
Elbridge Wilkes Gillenwater. 

The Yellowstone River section is the locale of 
“Guns Along the Yellowstone” by Bliss Lomax, 
“Yellowstone Passage” by Coe Williams, and 
“Shadow Riders of the Yellowstone” by Les 
Savage, Jr. “High Prairie” by E. E. Halleran is 
laid in the Big Horn Basin during the famous 
Johnson County War. “Narrow Ledge of Fear” 
by Donald Cooke is laid on Craig Mountain in 
the Wyoming ski country. “The Last Hunt” by 
Milton Lott is a novel of Buffalo-hunting in the 
Western plains and will soon be seen as a motion 
picture starring Robert Taylor and Stewart Gran 
ger. “The Buffalo Hunters” is the story of the 
Great Plains and the slaughter of the buffalo herds 
there in the 1860s by Mari Sandoz, who wrote 
“Cheyenne Autumn” about the Indians in this 
section. “The Last Frontier” by Howard Fast 
is a novel of the northern Cheyennes on the war- 
path. “Fighting Indians of the West” was writ- 
ten by Martin Ferdinand Schmitt and Dee Brown 


4 

Fort BripGER in southwestern Wyoming, a trad- 
ing post built in 1843 by the famous scout, trap- 
per, guide, explorer and trader, Jim Bridger, is 
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a literary as well as an historic shrine, for it is 
the setting of “The Far Distant Bugle” by David 
Mackaye, a book for young people. Merritt Par- 
melee Allen wrote “Western Star,” a story of Jim 
Bridger for young readers, and Shannon Garst 
wrote a juvenile biography of this intrepid pioneer. 
Stanley Vestal is the author of “Jim Bridger, 
Mountain Man” and Van Heflin starred in the 
Technicolor movie about Bridger titled “Toma- 
hawk.” “Western Union” by Zane Grey, which 
was made into a movie, is laid at Fort Bridger. 
The story of John Colter, a member of the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition who remained in 
Wyoming Territory to hunt and trap, is told in 
the novel “The Man of the Storm” by Ethel 
Hueston. Colter was the first to behold the mar- 
vels of the Yellowstone, to explore the valley of 
the Big Horn, to see the headwaters of the Colo- 
rado, and to view the Teton Mountains. “Plume 
Rouge” by John Upton Terrell is a novel of moun- 
tain men and fur trappers who were the first to 
explore and open the West following the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition 
and fortitude 


It extols pioneer courage 
Stanley Vestal is the author of 
“Mountain Men” dealing with these early ex- 
plorers of the Rockies. “The Spirit of the Eagle” 
by M. P. Allen is a story of the Bonneville scout- 
ing party in the Green River section of Wyoming 
written for young people. 


The recent Techniclor and CinemaScope pro- 
duction “The Far Horizon” starred Fred Mac- 
Murray as Meriwether Lewis and Charlton Hes- 
ton as William Clark and was filmed in Wyoming. 
Bernard DeVoto has edited “The Journals of 
Lewis and Clark.” He is the author of a trilogy 
of the American westward expansion which in- 
cludes “The Course of Empire” about Lewis and 
Clark, “Across the Wide Missouri” which won 
the Pulitzer Prize for History in 1948 and was 
made into a Technicolor motion picture starring 
Clark Gable, and “The Year of Decision: 1946.” 
Novels about Lewis and Clark are “No Other 
White Men” by Julia Davis, “Star of the West” 
by Ethel Hueston, “The Conquest” by Eva Emery 
Dye, “The Magnificent Adventure” by Emerson 
Hough, “The Shining Mountains” by Dale Van 
Every, “Hobnailed Boots” by Jeannette C. Nolan, 
“Westward the Course” by Hildegarde Haw- 
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thorne, and “Forward the Nation” by Donald 
Culross Peattie. 


The story of Captain Manuel Lisa, the Spaniard 
who helped the Lewis and Clark Expedition, is 
told in the novel “Those Who Go Against the 
Current” by Shirley Seifert. “The Lewis and 
Clark Expedition” by Richard L. Neuberger is a 
volume in the Landmark Books for young people 
and James Daugherty has written “Trappers and 
Traders of the West” and “The Wild, Wild 
West” in the same series. “Westward America” 
by Howard R. Driggs and “The Overland Trail” 
by Jay Monaghan tell the story of the Oregon 
Trail. Lucia Moore’s novel “The Wheel and the 
Hearth” is an epic of the Oregon Trail and the 
women who helped win the West. “Westward the 
Women” by Nancy Wilson Ross was made into a 
motion picture starring Denise Darcel and Robert 
Taylor. “The U.P. Trail” by Zane Grey is the 
story of the building of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road across the Wyoming plains in the late 1860s. 
“Trouble Shooter” by Ernest Haycox is a novel 
of the same event. There was a motion picture 
“Union Pacific’ and an earlier one titled “The 
Iron Horse.” 

5 

FrEDERIC REMINGTON, the famous American 
painter, sculptor, illustrator and writer, drew his 
subjects largely from his life on the Great Plains 
—horses, soldiers, Indians and cowboys, each 
modeled and painted with sympathetic under- 
standing and usually in spirited action. He lived in 
Wyoming for a time and wrote “Pony Tracks,” 
“Crooked Trails” and “John Ermine of Yellow- 
stone.” When Remington met Theodore Roose- 
velt in the West the future President asked him 
to illustrate his book, “Ranch Life and the Hunting 
Trail.” “Frederic Remington, Artist of the Old 
West” is a biography by Harold McCracken of 
this man who is so well known for his vigorous 
portrayal of the frontier figures of the early days 
of the Wild West. 


Edgar Wilson (Bill) Nye, the famous humorist 
and lecturer, lived in Laramie for seven years. 
He founded and edited the Laramie Boomerang, 
in which appeared first the humorous pieces col- 
lected in his books titled “Bill Nye and the Boom- 


erang” and “Forty Liars and Other Lies.” It 
was on the Wyoming frontier that he found mate- 
rial for these volumes which are a definite part of 
Americana and which made Bill Nye the first 
nationally known writer to whom Wyoming has 
claim. “The Great Rascal: The Life and Ad- 
ventures of Ned Buntline” by Jay Monaghan tells 
the story of Edward Zane Carroll Judson, adven- 
turer and author of early dime novels and adven- 
ture fiction. ‘“Banditti of the Plains” by A. S. 
Mercer is the story of the cattlemen’s invasion of 
Johnson County in 1892. First published in 1894, 
it has been reprinted as the second volume in The 
Western Frontier Library. Wayne Gard’s “Fron- 
tier Justice” has chapters on the Johnson County 
Cattlemen’s War and other range difficulties. 


“The Settling of the Sage” by Hal G. Evarts 
is a story of cattle ranching in Wyoming. C. L. 
Sonnichsen has written “Cowboys and Cattle 
Kings—Life on the Range Today.” “The Long 
Horns” by J. Frank Dobie and “Cow Country” 
by Everett Dale are about the cattle industry. 
William MacLeod Raine wrote a volume titled 
“Cattle.” “The Big Divide” by David Lavender 
gives the history of the region from Yellowstone 
to Santa Fé. “Men Who Built the West” by 
Arthur Amos Gray is about Wyoming and Colo- 
rado figures. Elliot Paul worked in Wyoming 
for a period and has written “A Ghost Town on 
the Yellowstone” and “Desperate Scenery” about 
his experiences. “70 Miles From a Lemon” is 
a book by Emma Hayden Yates in which the 
author tells of life with her husband living 70 
miles from Sheridan on the Crow Indian Reser- 
vation in the Big Horn Mountains. “High Border 
Country” by Eric Thane (pseudonym of Ralph 
Chester Henry) is a volume in the American 
Folkways series and deals with the northern 
slopes of the Rockies. Thane has also written 
“The Majestic Land” about peaks and parks in 
the Rocky Mountains. 


“The Rocky Mountains” by Wallace W. At- 
wood in the American Mountains series and 
“Rocky Mountain Country” by Albert N. Wil- 
liams in the American Folkways series are other 
volumes of interest. A national research center 
for source materials about the West is being built 
up at a most appropriate location, the University 
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of Wyoming Library in Laramie. This is the 
official repository for Western Writers of America 
official papers and members’ manuscripts. “The 
Literature of the Rocky Mountain West,” edited 
by Levette Jay Davidson and Prudence Bostwick, 
covers the period from 1803 to 1903. Davidson 
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and Forrest Blake are editors of a volume titled 
“Rocky Mountain Tales.” “The Rocky Mountain 
Reader” was edited by Ray B. West, “Great Tales 
of the American West” was edited by Harry E. 
Maule and “Tales of the Golden West” was edited 
by May Lamberton Becker. 





THE LITERATURE OF THE LE MOYNES 


By Ti_tMAN L. MARTIN 


Among the most romantic and conspicuous early 
French explorers and settlers of the North Ameri- 
can continent were the four sons of Charles Le 
Moyne of Montreal, Canada. 

Pierre Le Moyne, Sieur d’ Iberville, who was 
born at Montreal in 1661 and died in 1706, found- 
ed Biloxi, in Harrison County, Mississippi, today 
perhaps the most beautiful city in the state. In 
1699 he established a settlement across the bay 
from the present city, naming it Biloxi after the 
local Indian tribe. He also built Fort Maurepas, 
the first French port in the Southern U. S. In 
1701, this early fort, now known as Old Biloxi, 
was almost completely destroyed by a fire and 
was abandoned. A permanent settlement, the first 
within what is now the state of Mississippi, was 
made there about 1712 and was for some years, 
in the early eighteenth century, Capital of the 
Louisiana Territory. 

Jean Baptiste Le Moyne, Sieur de Bienville, 
who was born at Montreal in 1680 and died in 
1768, was an early colonizer of Louisiana and 
eventually its governor. In 1723 he founded New 
Orleans. He also fought the Indians and Span 
iards, introduced the slavery system, and authored 
the fairly humane “Black Code.” 

The other two brothers are less important and 
hardly need be treated in any detail in the present 
article, though almost all the literature which 
touches on one of them includes some treatment 
of the others. 

Hodding Carter and Anthony V. Ragusin, in 
their Gulf Coast Country (Duell, 1951), have 
interesting material on Bienville on pages 1, 16- 
18, 23-27, 29, 35, 36, 39-41, 42, 181, and 215 
Pages 39 to 41 concerns the association of Bien 


Mr. Martin lives in St. Louis. 


ville and LaMothe Cadillac. There is likewise a 
rather full and fluent account of Bienville in Mr. 
Carter’s Lower Mississippi (Farrar, 1942). Nola 
Nance Oliver’s Gulf Coast of Mississippi (Hast- 
ings House, 1941) has an interesting item on page 


/. 


Harris Dickson, the late Vicksburg judge and 
author, wrote The Black Wolf's Breed (Bobbs, 
1899), a romantic novel about Bienville, and 
France in the Old World and the New from the 
reign of Louis XIV. A selection, “Bienville” 
was reprinted in the Library of Southern Litera- 
ture (Martin & Hoyt, 1907), volume III, pages 
1395-1397. 

The Louisiana author, Alcée Fortier gave an 
interesting bit of material on Bienville in French, 
in his “Les Creoles de la Louisiane” (Discours 
prononcé a |’ Expositidn Pan-Américaine a Buf- 
falo, le 21 aout, 1921, le “Jour de la Louisiane”), 
in Library of Southern Literature, volume IV, 


pages 1674-1682. The same author’s “Iberville,” 


from his History of Lowisiana (Manzi, Joyant, 
New York & Paris), in Library of Southern Lit- 
erature, volume IV, pages 1665-1674 is rich in 


material on both Bienville and Iberville. His 
“Histoire de la Louisiane,” volume IV, pages 
1789-1794 of the Library is the same. 

Grace Elizabeth King, also of Louisiana, wrote 
Jean Baptiste Le Moyne, Sieur de Bienville 
(1893), a competent biography ; and also a novel, 
La Dame de Ste. Hermine (1924), a romantic but 
fine account of the settlement of New Orleans by 
sienville. 

Francis Parkman, the Boston historian, has a 
treatment of the Le Moynes in his Pioneers of 
France in the New World (1853). James Albert 
Pickett, of North Carolina and Alabama, wrote an 
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authoritative early History of Alabama, which 
considers them. A selection, “Bienville and Fort 
Toulouse,” from the latter work, appeared in the 
Library of Southern Literature, volume IX, pages 
4029-4030. 

Clayton Thomas Rand, editor of the Neshoba 
Democrat at Philadelphia, Mississippi, and owner 
and editor of Dixie Press at Gulfport, has in his 
Men of Spine in Mississippi (Dixie Press, 1940), 
pages 45-47, a good short biography. Rex W. 
Strickland wrote “A Day in French Biloxi,” 
Chapter I of Mississippi: A Historical Reader, 
by Bill G. Lowrey and others (Marshall & Bruce), 
1937), a very good, simplified story of the Le 
Moynes and other early Frenchmen, which reads 
like fiction. 

Everett Webber, in the recent novel, Louisiana 
Cavalier (Dutton, 1955), treats of Robert St. 
Brion, who establishes a plantation adjacent to 
the place marked out by Bienville for the future 
city of New Orleans. Bienville is a rather prom- 
inent character in the story. 

Thomas Bertram Costain’s High Towers (Dou- 
bleday, 1949) is a historical romance in which 
the whole Le Moyne family figure, Iberville and 
Bienville assuming the most important roles. 

Charles E. A. Gayarré’s “Histoire de la Loui 
siane,” volume IV, pages 1789-1794 of the Library 
of Southern Literature is a brief but interesting 
bit which gives a good treatment of Bienville, and 
also of Iberville. 

A work dealing mainly with Iberville is Guy 
Fregault’s Iberville le Conquerant (Montreal: 
Pascal, 1944), a definitive fact-biography. Clay- 
ton Rand’s Men of Spine in Mississippi has a 
biography of him on pages 41-53. “Iberville,” 
from Alceé Fortier’s History of Louisiana (Ma 
nazi, Joyant) appears in volume IV, pages 1665- 
1674 of Library of Southern Literature. The 
same author mentions him quite frequently in the 
aforementioned address delivered in French at 
the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo on “Lou- 
isiana Day.” And Nola Nance Oliver gives 
mention to him on pages 7, 77, and 78 of her 
Gulf Coast of Mississipps 

As hardly a history book is written in the 
United States covering the exploration and settle- 
ment period without some mention of the Le 


Moynes, the foregoing could hardly be by any 
means an exhaustive list. If it suggests some 
fruitful reading, then that is enough to ask for. 





Bibliophile’s Notebook 
By Joun Davip MARSHALL 


The Howells Medal of the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters for 1955 has been awarded 
to Eudora Welty for her novel “The Ponder 
Heart” (Harcourt, Brace). Commemorating the 
name of William Dean Howells, the medal is 
given only once every five years in recognition of 
the most distinguished work of American fiction 
published during that period. First presented in 
1925, the award has gone to William Faulkner 
(1950), Booth Tarkington (1945), Ellen Glasgow 
(1940), Pearl Buck (1935), Willa Cather (1930), 
and Mary E. Wilkins Freeman (1925)... . 

The Mystery Writers of America, Inc. has 
given its annual “Edgar” award (a bust of Edgar 
\llan Poe) for the best mystery novel published 
in America in 1954 to Raymond Chandler for 
“The Long Goodbye” (Houghton Mifflin). Jean 
Potts’ “Go, Lovely Rose” (Scribners) won the 
Edgar for the best first mystery novel by an 
\merican 

The Texas Institute of Letters recently awarded 
seven prizes to Texas authors or for books dealing 
with Texas. The Carl P. Rollins Award of $1,000 
for the “best Texas book of the year” went to 
“Great River: The Rio Grande 
in North American History” (Rinehart). The 
Summerfield G. Roberts Award of $1000 for the 
best book about the Republic of Texas was pre- 
sented to Llerena Friend for “Sam Houston: The 
Great Designer’ (University of Texas Press). 


Paul Horgan for 


The McMurray Personal Bookshop Award for 
the best first novel by a Texan went to William 
Owens for “Walking on Borrowed Land” (Bobbs- 
Merrill). The McMurray Personal Bookshop 
\ward for Biography went to Ernest Campbell 
Mossner of the University of Texas for his co- 
editing of ““New Letters of David Hume” (Ox- 
ford). The A. Harris & Company Poetry Award 
was given to William Burford for “Man Now” 


Mr. Marshall is Reference Librarian, Clemson Col- 
lege. Clemson, South Carolina 
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(Southern Methodist University Press). The 
Cokesbury Book Store Award for the best Texas 
juvenile of the year went to “Lone Star Flight” 
by Irmengarde Eberle (Dodd, Mead). The Dal- 
las Museum of Fine Arts Award for the best- 
designed Texas book of the year was given to 
“Renaissance Dictionaries” by DeWitt Starnes 
(University of Texas Press)... . 

\nnounced for fall publication by Appleton- 
Century-Crofts is “Battles and Leaders of the 
Civil War.” Originally published in the 1880's 
as a series of articles in the old “Century” maga 
zine and later brought out in book form in four 
volumes, the new edition of this work will be in 
one volume with drawings and prints from the 
original edition. The work contains first-hand 
accounts of important military engagements dur- 
ing the Civil War written by Grant, Sherman, 


Beauregard, Longstreet and other military leaders 
on both the Union and Confederate sides. The 
text of the new edition is being edited by Larned 
G. Bradford 
Scheduled for publication this month at $6.00 
is another volume in Doubleday’s “Mainstream of 
America Series.” For the series Clifford Dowdey 
has written “The Land They Fought For: The 
as the Confederacy 1831-1965,” 
Coming from Putnam at $4.00 is “Decisive 
Battles of the Civil War” by Lt. Col. Joseph B. 
Mitchell, Chief of the Historical Division of the 


Story of the Sout! 


American Battle Monuments Commission. This 
volume contains 35 maps designed by the author 


to show “‘how the individual battles fit into the 


whole pattern of the war and what was happening 


at the same time in all areas of the conflict.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Southern Books and 
Southern Authors... 


GEORGIA FAYE: Story of an American Fam- 
ily. By Lowell Greenlaw. Exposition. $5.00 

Lowell Greenlaw is not a southerner, or even, 
by profession a writer. A resident of Chicago 
and retired vice president and general counsel 
of the Pullman Company, he is by training a 
lawyer. It would not be correct to say that 
“Georgia Faye” is a well written book; nor is it 
badly written. However, it definitely is an in- 
teresting and unique story of one American family 
which had its roots deep in the South. 

Mr. Greenlaw is the husband of Georgia Faye 
who died in 1949. The ancestral history and 
colonial traditions of Virginia form the backdrop 
for the story. But in time Morrisonville, Illinois 
became Georgia Faye’s home town. Writing in 
the third person, Mr. Greenlaw tells of wife’s 
whole life’s span. Frequently he uses diary en- 
tries, made by members of the family, or he quotes 
from letters. The reader becomes intimately as- 
sociated with the family, the ups and downs of 
their lives. As the years pass, Tennessee becomes 
an important place in Georgia Faye’s wide world 
Daughter Shirley goes to live, first in Memphis, 
then in Nashville. There is a family farm at lovely 
Spring Valley. Georgia Faye visits all of these 
places; she travels in fact all over America and 
the world. 


Her husband has lovingly portrayed 


these travels, the thoughts, the impressions of peo- 
One cannot read 
“Georgia Faye” without realizing that here is a 
monumental labor of love—love of a husband for 
a wife and also love of a way of life. This re- 


ple met and scenery viewed. 


viewer has never read anything else quite like it. 


GOOSEPOCKET. By Luther Patrick. Vulcan 
Press, Birmingham. $3.00 

Luther Patrick, for many years a Congressman 
from Alabama, was born in Morgan County, Ala- 
bama. 
in his home state like Goosepocket. 


He claims that there are actually places 
This place 
he tells us, is near Derrick Hollow, and he swears 
that there really is a place named Derrick Hollow. 
Around these rural places and the people who live 


there, Ex-Congressman Patrick has written some 
hilarious yarns. “Goosepocket” is simply a col- 
lection of earthy and humorous stories of Derrick 
Hollow doings. The folks love and hate each 
other, but no one ever gets killed. There are shot 
gun weddings and moonshine doings. The reader 
will meet Squire Hornbill who sort of bosses 
Derrick Hollow ; Aunt Tabby Nichols whose nose 
is into everything; the two preachers, The Rev- 
erend Bushmiller and the equally Reverand Smell- 
well. There are foxy traders, loafers and school 
teachers. Their doings provide some hilarious 
reading and occasionally some good common sense. 
As Henry Vance states in a foreword, Mr. Pat- 
rick’s books may not make the Book-of-the Month 
Club, but it’s bound to wind up in first place 
as the Chuckle-of-the-Year. This reviewer does 
not recommend “Goosepocket” to persons who 
have no sense of humor! 


THE DAY THE CENTURY ENDED. By 
Francis Irby Gwaltney. Rinehart. $3.50 

It is unusual when a reviewer can whole-heart- 
edly agree with the publisher’s jacket blurbs about 
a book. Mr. Gwaltney’s new book is described as 
“a distinguished novel about a boy’s coming-of- 
age in the brutally violent world of war”. But 
the book is more than that. It is a powerfully 
written story of men and war that should rank 
along with Norman Mailer’s ““The Naked and the 
Dead” as one of the best of the novels on World 
War II. 

The narrator, Sam Gifford, is slowly cracking 
under the strain of Pacific island warfare. He 
is young, very much in love with his wife back 
home in the cotton country. In a long flashback, 
the reader learns of Jennie, of life back home in 
Gray's Landing. Sam is a member of the National 
Guard Company commanded by Jennie’s father, 
Colonel Cozzens. As the shadows of war lengthen, 
the company is called into active service. Im- 
mediately after Pearl Harbor, Sam and his fellow 
townsmen leave their wives and ship to the 
Pacific 

“The Day the Century Ended” is a magnificent 
story of island and jungle combat. There are he- 
roic action, brutality, heroism and cowardice. But 
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it is largely in the story of men that the book ex- 
cels. Colonel Cozzens is a brave and kindly leader. 
Under him the men, who, like Sam, live on Oak 
Street, begin to understand the men who work 
for Sam’s father. As the shock of warfare begins 
to be felt, men begin to break. First there is Web 
who rather than fight any more, disappears into 
the jungle and stays there even when the rest of 
the men move on to another island. 

Sam Gifford’s own break begins when his 
father-in-law is killed in action. The new CO, 
a Colonel Miles, is brutal and perverted. After 
scores of courts martial, the Colonel is told that 
there can be no more. He solves this problem by 
creating George Company, a company of “con- 
victs” led by Captain Grimes who has long since 
had his soul seared by war and Colonel Miles. 

Most of the book is taken up with the members 
of George Company, of their daily battles and pa- 
trols, of the consuming hatred that grows like a 
cancer, directed primarily at Colonel Miles; but 
since the Colonel is not there, focused on Captain 
Grimes and his two body guards. Yet there is 
tenderness and compassion mixed with the hatred. 
Sam’s own problem has become acute. In the 
aftermath of action with the enemy he goes into 
uncontrollable fits of shaking. The other men, 
suffering in a different manner, protect and con- 
ceal’s Sam’s affliction. 

As the war draws to its end Sam Gifford and 
six other men are on outpost duty. Hour after 
hour the Japanese attack. The men are killed, 
one by one, until Sam and Willie are left—and 
Willie has a mangled leg. Sam Gifford calls on 
some inner reserve to go back for help. Upon 
arrival at George Company Headquarters he finds 
Captain Grimes gone, a kindly general in com 
mand, old friends about. The first atomic bomb 
has been dropped, the war is about to end. Cap- 
tain Grimes is dead, killed in a last effort to ex- 
patiate for his own twisted actions. Grimes no 
longer able to bear the burden on his soul, had 
gone gack to Regimental headquarters, had at 
tempted to kill Colonel Miles and was shot in the 
attempt. 

Slowly sanity and warmth come back to the 
twisted men of George Company. Gray’s Land- 
ing, Jennie, the quiet peace of Oak Street and 
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the old swimming pool again are realities. 

It is difficult to even attempt to portray the 
power of Mr. Gwaltney’s novel in a few hundred 
words of review. It is powerful, well written 
and refreshing. For from a conflict which has 
led so many writers into cynicism and despair, 
Mr. Gwaltney has emerged with warmth and 
hope. 

Francis Irby Gwaltney is a native of Arkansas. 
He spent three years in the Pacific, is a graduate 
of the University of Arkansas. He is presently a 
book sales representative in his home state and 
lives in Conway, Arkansas. His previous novel, 
“The Yeller-headed Summer” was published in 
1954. 


THE VIRGINA EXILES. 
Vining. Lippincott. $3.95 


By Elizabeth Gray 


It is a long journey from Japan and “Windows 
for the Crown Prince” to Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia during the days of the American Revolution. 
But in “The Virginia Exiles” Elizabeth Gray 
Vining has made the journey with success. 

“The Virginia Exiles” is based upon a little 
known incident of the Revolution. In 1777 a 
group of twenty Philadelphians were arrested, im- 
prisoned and finally banished to Virginia. Most 
of them were Quakers who refused to sign a 
loyalty oath. Without trial, the group were ex- 
There for 
nearly a year they lived among strangers while 
they sent appeal after appeal to Philadelphia, 
asking for a chance to present their cases to the 
authorities. 


iled to the mountains of Virginia. 


Mrs. Vining has used the proper names of all 
the actual exiles with the exception of the princi- 
pal character. Caleb Middleton, Jr., young son of 
a Pennsylvania iron master becomes the central 
exile, and it is through him and his loneliness that 
we glimpse the ordeal of all the exiles. 

Caleb is young and embittered by his experience. 
In Virginia the exiles meet other Quakers. But 


they also meet enemies. False stories are spread 
about them, about their activities. 


Friends in 
Pennsylvania try without success to secure their 
release. The exiles themselves write petitions 
and resolutions but also without success. During 
the banishment some among the group die; others 
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become ill and disheartened. But for the most 
part the Virginia Exiles never lose their faith, 
and those who finally do return home do so in 
moral triumph. 


And Caleb Middleton grows to maturity dur- 
ing his months in exile. He finds purpose in life, 
finds also the will to do what he wishes rather 
than follow his father’s desires. Also Caleb meets 
a Virginia girl named Loveday Parry. Elizabeth 
Gray Vining has built a tender love story around 
Caleb and Loveday, one that does not reach its 
climax until the last page of the book. 


In “The Virginia Exiles” the author not only 
writes of an illuminating episode in American 
history. She also manages to portray the spirit 
of the times, the uncertainties, the wavering and 
sometimes conflicting loyalties that had to be 
resolved before young America could stand on its 
own feet. 


THE SWORD AND THE SPIRIT: A Life of 
John Brown. By 


$3.00 


Every school child knows a little of John Brown, 
but that knowledge is for the most part limited 
to a few words of the song about his famous body. 
The present day lack of knowledge is the more 
startling, considering the scores of books, articles 
and pamphlets that have been written about 
Brown. 


Delight Ansley. Crowell. 


The author poses the question of why John 
Brown did what he did in these words: “Why did 
this obscure, unsuccessful man feel called upon to 
become the leader of a rebellion. Why did this 
quiet farmer who had never wanted to be a soldier 
decide to take up arms in defiance of the law?” 
Part of the answer lies in Brown’s knowledge of 
the Bible. If God could speak to men like Isaiah, 
filling them with wisdom and strength to do His 
bidding, why should he not also speak to John 
Brown? And also entering the picture was 
Brown's father, who in 1840 gathered the family 
together and told them that he had determined to 
make war on slavery. All the family pledged sup- 
port, then joined in prayer and took an oath to 
give their lives if necessary for the “cause.” 

Brown’s own battle for the cause began in New 


England. From there he and his sons went to 
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Kansas, to join there in the fight between the Free 
Soilers and the men from the South. The Brown 
character becomes hard to understand in the light 
of some of his actions in Kansas. He gave his 
consent to murder; he became a legend, hunted 
and feared by thousands. 


But John Brown’s great vision was of action 
in the South. He was convinced that if he could 
gather a band of men around him, he could begin 
to free the slaves. The emancipated and the 
emancipators then would hide out in the moun- 
tains. And around them would rally thousands of 
slaves. 


It was in furtherance of this plan that John 
Brown looked South toward Harpers Ferry. To 
succeed, his followers must be armed. The arsenal 
at the Ferry would provide the arms. Seldom in 
history has a more crack-brained scheme been 
devised. Brown and his small party rented Ken- 
nedy’s farm, five miles from the Ferry. Three 
members of the party were Brown’s sons. They 
arrived at the Kennedy Farm in July, but the raid 
did not take place until October. It was fore- 
doomed to failure, for John Brown was as un- 
successful in planning a military operation as in 
other activities. The arsenal was easily taken, 
but then Brown dilly-dallied. The party could 
have escaped into the mountains, but Brown 
seemed unable to decide on his next step. 


Soldiers arrived ; the members of the party still 
alive were taken prisoner; the stage set for the 
trial and execution. John Brown may have had 
a warped mind, but to the end he was a brave 
man who inspired respect among his captors. His 
jailor became a friend. Thousands of people 
offered help and advice. Northern newspapers 
crusaded for him. As death approached, John 
Brown’s guards seemed more frightened than 
he. “The old man was a traitor,” writes Delight 
Ansley, “and they should have despised him, but 
he had won their hearts by his courtesy . . . and 
now they stood in awe of his magnificent courage. 
They turned their faces in shame as they thought 
of what they had to do.” 


THE GREAT RECONNAISSANCE. By Ed- 
ward S. Wallace. Little, Brown. $5.00 


We have all read of the physical difficulties fac- 





ing the men who explored the West and South- 
west. Intrepid men faced hostile Indians, starva- 
tion, bad weather and unknown mountain ranges. 
Edward S. Wallace writes of the men who ex- 
plored, but in a new and lighter vein. Specifically 
he describes the activities of the men who ex 
plored, surveyed and charted the new American 
boundary with Mexico after 1848; the engineers 
who blazed new trails for roads and railroads; 
the scientists who studied the flora and fauna of 
new regions. 


There were men of great personal courage— 
men like Captain Gunnison who was murdered 
in what is now Colorado; Lieutenant Joseph Ives 
who rediscovered the Grand Canyon; and John 
Russell Bartlett in charge of a surveying party 
along the Mexican border. 


The story of Bartlett is among the most inter- 
esting and also is enlightening. There were poli- 
tics involved in such adventure; there were gal- 
lantry and occasional knavery. Mr. Bartlett was 
a scholarly New Englander who lead a motley 
force of 150 men out of Texas along the border. 
Things moved along in carefree fashion. On 
one occasion the whole crew spent forty days 
traveling through hostile Indian country, just to 
return a Mexican girl, captured by the Apaches, 
to her parents. There were times when the sur- 
veyors under Bartlett simply stopped off for 
weeks at some pleasant spot. There were the 
jealousies that inevitably attend such an expedi- 
tion. And poor Mr. Bartlett, a pious man, had 
a special cross to bear. The Indians came often 
to greet the surveying party. They were friendly, 
made it clear that their only demand was for 
whisky. There was of course an implication that 
if Bartlett supplied the whisky, horses would not 
be stolen. 

Mr. Bartlett took a dim view of alcoholic spir- 
its. He refused to provide the Indians with their 
favorite drink. His party lost a great many horses 
along the way. 


BENEFIT OF CLERGY IN AMERICA. By 


George Dalzell. 
$4.50 


Mr. Dalzell is not a minister, and “Benefit of 
Clergy in America” has little to do with the ac- 


John Blair, Winston Salem. 
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tivities of modern-day clergymen. Mr. Dalzell 
has written of the curious judicial doctrine which 
persisted for centuries whereby a clergyman could 
escape the death penalty at least once for any of 
certain capital crimes he had committed. And 
the strangest part of this doctrine was that if 
one could prove ability to read, he could establish 
the fact that he was a clergyman! This English 
judicial doctrine had its origin in the church 
courts where a clergyman could receive a much 
lighter sentence than if tried in the regular courts. 
The doctrine crossed the ocean with the early 
colonists, and the author shows the extent of its 
use in all of the original colonies, save one. It 
had a bearing on many famous colonial trials. 
Though modified as years passed, it persisted until 
after the Revolution, and in one place was not 
abolished until 1869. In the 17th century women 
became “clergyable”, thus enjoying certain pro- 
tections of this curious doctrine. 


Mr. Dalzell tells which crimes were “clergy- 
able”. In so doing, he provides some fascinating 
information on the whole judicial process in Eng- 
land and in the colonies. The American colonies 
benefited in another way from the peculiar laws 
regarding clergy. In 1547 the “benefit” was taken 
away from murder, burglary, highway robbery, 
stealing horses and stealing from churches. As 
a result, there were a tremendous number of 
executions; for in that day one could be hanged 
for almost anything. When it appeared that 
permanent settlers were needed in the New World, 
an opportunity appeared to relieve the situation. 
As an alternative to hanging, “transportation” 
performed the same function as benefit of clergy. 
In other words, convicted persons could be trans- 
ported to America, creating there a needed convict 
labor corps. 


While lawyers will enjoy “Benefit of Clergy in 
America” more than others, Mr. Dalzell has 
written in a manner that can be understood by 
all of us. The book is intended, says the author, 
for “slippered readers rather than academicians”. 
For such readers it will provide an amusing ac- 
count of the English system of dealing with felons 
and the transportation of that system to this con- 
tinent. 
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THE FRENCH BROAD. By Wilma Dykeman. 
Rinehart. $5.00 

This is the 49th volume in the Rivers of Ameri- 
ca series, and it will be of especial interest to read- 
ers in Tennessee and North Carolina. The French 
Broad, flowing out of the mountains of Western 
North Carolina and cutting through a steep gorge 
into East Tennessee, drains much of what we 
think of as the “southern mountain country”. 
Along the shore of this river there has been much 
drama, fighting, exploring. The people of the 
area have always been fighters—against the Brit- 
ish during the Revolution, against the Cherokees 
and against each other during the Civil War. 
The author points out one strange contradiction 
in the character of the people—the moonshiner 
and the hell-fire evangelist are equally popular. 

River transportation on the French Broad was 
important in the 19th Century. Even earlier there 
were the “float boaters’, carrying cargo all the 
way to New Orleans. Later there were steam- 
ships on the lower river. And high in the moun- 
tains of North Carolina there occurred a strange 
episode in the annals of American transportation. 
Zealous partisans of river transportation were 
sure that the river could be tamed. Congress was 
persuaded to appropriate funds for navigation 
improvements. A ship, “The Mountain Lily”, 
was built high in the North Carolina Mountains 
But she had-a tough time of it. When “The 
Mountain Lily” was completed, the river was too 
low to receive her. Then came freshets along the 
headwater streams, and the “lily” as well as all 
the work done on the river were smashed. 

“The French Broad” tells us the history of the 
whole Great Smoky Mountain region. The com 
ing of the railroads and the sawmills, the bur- 
geoning of the tourist trade, the work of the 
mountain people who gather “herbs” for a living 
—all this and much more has a part in the story 
of the river and its people. There were men like 
Elisha Mitchell, preacher, scientists and sur- 
veyor, who lost their lives in exploring the moun- 
tains in the river’s water shed but whose memories 
are kept alive by the peaks named after them. 
All in all, Miss Dykeman has woven a wonderful 
story around her river. 


Wilma Dykeman is a native of Asheville, and 
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She is married and is now 
Tennessee—hard by the 


this is her first book. 
living in 
French Broad. 


Newport, 


\ LAWYER REVIEWS THE ILLEGAL 
TRIAL OF JESUS. By Earle Wingo. Wingo 
Publications, Hattiesburg, Miss. $3.00 

Earle Wingo is an expert in Jewish laws in 
existence when Jesus was tried. He follows the 
story of Jesus’ arrest, trial and crucifixion from 
a legal standpoint \fter examination of the 
principal characters involved against Christ he 
proceeds to show that that the entire proceedings 
were unlawful. He finds there were 18 legal er- 
rors committed during the trial and a chapter is 
devoted to each error. While following the case 
from the legal standpoint, Mr. Wingo also por- 
trays the greatness of Christ under trial and the 
brutality and injustice of those charged with the 
responsibility of administering justice. 


BEHAVIOR AND MISBEHAVIOR by James 
L. Hymes, Jr., and A CHILD DEVELOP- 
MENT POINT OF VIEW by James L. Hymes, 
Jr. Prentice Hall. 

Both of these little books, published at the 
same time, are authored by a professor at George 
Peabody College for Teachers in Nashville. Dr. 
Hymes is a past President of the National Asso- 
ciation for Nursery Education. The first book 
is a guide for the use of teachers, with emphasis 
on how to handle classroom problems of disci- 
pline. The author recommends what kind of 
punishment to use—and when. The second title 
deals largely with the relationship between teacher 
and pupil. How shall the teacher handle difficult 
children? What can parents contribute to a bet- 
ter understanding of the children? How can the 
teacher foster mental growth and healthy devel- 
opment in the children under his or her daily 
direction ? 





Briefly Noted... 


CHILDREN’S SERMONS IN STORIES. By 
Julius Fischbach. Abingdon. $2.00 


Thirty-one sermons which relate everyday liv- 
ing and scripture in a manner easily understood 
by children. 








SC 


THE CHRISTIAN IMPRINT. By Fred P. 
Corson. Abingdon. $2.50 

A Methodist Bishop, President of the church’s 
General Board of Education, examines and eval- 
uates Christian education in the modern world. 


THE AMERICAN SOUTHWEST. By Natt 
N. Dodge and Dr. Herbert Zim. Simon & Schus- 
ter. $1.95, paper $1.00 

The first in a new Golden Kegional Guide 
Series, giving full details on Indian villages and 
rituals, natural wonders, old Spanish Missions, 


oil fields. 450 pictures in full color. 


THE RAIDERS. 
hart. $3.00 

A Civil War novel and of 600 Confederates 
who crossed the Ohio. 


Rine- 


By William E. Wilson 


Major Henry Clayburn’s 
task of warning and defending Crescent City is 
made difficult when his thirteen year old son joins 
the Confederates. 
LEARNING TO HAVE FAITH. 
Redhead. Abingdon. $2.00 

Tells how to overcome the frustrations and 
frictions of everyday life and bring to fulfillment 
the potential of the human soul. 
WALKING IN THE LIGHT 
Wilkinson. $1.00 


Testimonies from the earliest to the present 


By John 


By Marjorie 
Abingdon. 


times showing how men and women have learned 
to walk in the light of Divine guidance 


A GOOD MAN IS HARD TO FIND 


Flannery O’Connor. Harcourt. $3.50 
A collection of ten short stories with a bit of 
the Faulkner regional color. The author lives in 


Milledgeville, Georgia. 

THE LAND THEY FOUGHT FOR: The story 
of the South as the Confederacy, 1832-65. By 
Clifford Dowdey. $6.00 


The fourth volume in the Mainstream of Amet 
ica series. 


Doubleday. 


Mr. Dowdey has produced a colorful 
history of the Civil War as seen by the South 
GRETTA 
$3.50 

A novel of a woman who sought security 
through the use of her body. 


By Erskine Caldwell. Little, Brown 
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YONDER 
$3.00 


The author, a native of St. Petersburg, writes 


By Margaret Bell Houston. Crown. 


of mystery on Yonder island where Olive, dis- 
appointed in love, has gone to take care of a 
country woman 


THE INTIMATE ILLUSION. By Sarah Lit- 
sey. Appleton. $3.75 

A novel set in Kentucky and of devotion so 
great as to remove normal love. The principal 
characters are Joseph and Josephine whose mother 
died at her birth 


ST. LUKE’S LIFE OI}! 
.? 


Macmillan. $ 


* JESUS. By G. Aiken 
Taylor. 75 

The Gospel of St. Luke, retold in modern lan- 
guage. The author is pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Alexandria, Louisiana 


BASKETS OF SILVER. By C. 
$2.00 


Roy Angell. 
Broadman. 

A collection of fourteen sermons, written by the 
author of “Iron Shoes.” Dr. Angell is pastor of 
the Central Baptist Church, Miami, Florida, and 
a trustee of Stetson University 


1 CROW. 
50 


THE STRANGE CAREER OF JI\ 
sy C. Vann Woodward 2 


Oxford. $ 

A study of race relations and segregation in 
the South, uncovering new facts and interpreta- 
tion of segregation. 


ANDREW JACKSON 
John W. Ward 


Symbol for an Age. By 
Oxford. $5.00 

\ study of Jackson’s influence on the nation, 
stressing the factors that made him a _ national 
hero. 


UNDER ONE 
Wilfred Funk 


ROOF. By 
$3.50 


Emma Wilson 


Recollections of the author’s childhood in the 
backwoods of Western Kentucky at the turn of 
the century. Various members of the family are 
introduced 
NIKKI 


By Kevin MacRae. $2.75 


A novel of “bachelor girls,” attempting to un- 


Vantage 


derstand the problems of Lesbians. The author 


is a resident of Savannah, Georgia 
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THE BORDER JUMPERS. By Will C. Brown 
Dutton. $2.50 

A story of train robbery at Fort Worth, Texas, 
and of mystery in Mexico. 


From the University Presses 


EARLY DAYS OF COASTAL GEORGIA 
By Orrin Sage Wightman and Margaret Davis 
Cate. University of Georgia Press. $6.00 

How many Southerners now remember what 
a “frizzle chicken” is or why this breed of fowl 
is so important to Negroes? The frizzle chicken 


is a variety whose feathers curl up in such a 


manner that they seem to be pointing the wrong 


way. Negro households kept—and still keep 
frizzles because these birds have supernatural 
powers, being able to scratch up any “voodoo” or 
“conjur” that might be placed on one’s yard by 
an enemy 
“Early Days of Coastal Georgia” is filled with 
magnificent pictures and accompanying text, cov- 
ering exotic things such as magical frizzle chick 
ens, ancient fortifications, burying grounds, former 
slaves who are still alive. The text has been 
written by Margaret Davis Cate and the pic 
tures provided by Orrin Sage Wightman. The 
Wightman-Cate team started its monumental task 
in 1936, when in the words of the photographer 
member, “The tabby houses of two hundred years 
ago were falling to pieces. The slave cabins were 
disintegrating, roofs fallen in, doorways were 
gone. But the land remained and in the ceme- 
teries we found the history of the early settlers. 
Also, we were able to reach the home life of the 
Negroes, seeing them on the little plots of land 
they owned and in their native environment 
We have tried to 
preserve in photographs and sketches the charm 


unspoiled and natural. 


of these people, who are direct descendents of 
the slaves of early times and retain the charac- 
teristics of their forebears. They all tell a story 
one which we do not want to lose.” 
Anyone who reads “Early Days of Coastal 
Georgia” will agree that the story has been mag 
nificently preserved, that this is a book that 


should be in every library. The old fortresses 
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and plantations—or what is left of them—are 
there, in picture and story. There are church 
houses, old battle trails, burying grounds. And 
perhaps the best part of the collection is that of 
Negroes still living—or living when the pictures 
were made and the story written. There are fas- 
cinating pictures of men like Liverpool Hazzard, 
There is 
Old Jane who lived across the road from Liver- 


his ox cart and hand-hewn trough. 


pool, and there is Sibby Kelly who was a “granny 
woman,” or midwife. Sibby is believed to have 
brought more babies into the world than any white 
doctor who ever practiced in Glynn County. 

Che last section of the book deals with Negro 
burying grounds, and here we can see the power 
of superstition—conjur and voodoo—as it worked 
r so many years among the plantation colored 
folks. And here the authors have captured too the 
blending of ancient traditions with new. One 
grave is pictured with a figurine of Jackie Coogan 
standing guard. Another grave has, of all im- 
probable items, a statue of Superman “in some 
ort of garment that looked like a yellow union- 
suit.” 

There is a tremendous amount of knowledge of 
old and disappearing ways in “Early Days of 
Coastal Georgia.” Many of the ancient beliefs 
of the Negroes have been preserved in pictures 
and story. These traditions are not only inter- 
esting. They are a part of the Old South that 
should be remembered. And the Wightman-Cate 
team has made a remarkable and worthwhile con- 
tribution in preserving the beliefs, the way of life, 
the very flavor of olden days. 


YELLOW BIRD. John Rollin Ridge. Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press. $2.00 

The life and adventures of a celebrated Cali 
fornia bandit, with an introduction by Joseph 
Henry Jackson. The bandit was active in the 
early days of the gold rush. 
peared in 1854. 


This book first ap- 


DOSTOEVSKI THE ADAPTER. By Charles 
Passage. University of North Carolina Press 
$4.50; paper $3.50 

\ study of Dostoevski’s use of the Tales of 
Hoffman. This book is one of the University of 
North Carolina studies in comparative literature. 
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THE INDIAN AND THE HORSE. By Frank 
G. Roe. University of Oklahoma Press. $5.00 

The story of how the North American Indians 
acquired and used the horse. 


Among the New 
Juveniles... 


For the Very Young 


THE DUCHESS BAKES A CAKE. Written 
and illustrated by Virginia Kahl. Scribners. $2.00 


A delightful nonsense story, illustrated in color. 


WHAT CAN YOU DO WITH A SHOW? By 
Beatrice Schenk de Regniers. Harper. $1.75 

A nonsense story—in words and pictures—of 
what little boys and girls can do with a shoe, or 


a broom—or anything. 


WHAT’S YOUR NAME? 
Viking. $2.00 

A nursery guessing game with full page draw- 
ings and verses which provide clues to the identity 
of the baby animals who ask “What’s our 
Name?” 


By Zhenya Gay 


THE BOY WHO HAD NO HEART. By 
Maud and Miska Petersham. Macmillan. $2.00 

The story (for ages 6 to 8) of a selfish boy 
who did not know how to go about finding his 
own heart until a sad-faced circus clown gave him 
a clue. 


For Ages 7 to 10 


THE STOWAWAY CAT. My Margaret S 
Morrow. $2.00 

The story of Yala, the stowaway cat and her 
struggles against the sea and in the forest. With 
full page illustrations. 


OUR LADY OF GUADALUPE. By Helen 
Rue Parish. Viking. $3.00 

The long-cherished story of the miracle that 
brought about the building of Mexico City’s 
famous church. Illustrated in color 


Johnson. 
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For Ages 9 to 12 


THE RISING ARROW. By Hughie Call. Vik- 
ing. $2.50 

An exciting story of two boys whose summer 
visit to the Rising Arrow ranch in Montana 
stretched into a whole year. The story presents 
a vivid picture of the men and activity on a sheep 
ranch. 


DEER RIVER RAFT. By E. H. 


Crowell. $2.50 


Lansing. 


Fred Summers and his pal Hank become in- 
volved in cattle rustling around Deer River. The 
boys forgot about fishing and the excitement of 
a trip on their new raft in the midst of mysterious 
goings-on. 


PRAIRIE STAR. 


— 9 
$2.75. 


By Nina Morgan. Viking. 

The story of a Norwegian boy’s first year in 
North Dakota. 
riences Johan found his place in America. 


Through new friends and expe 


SPACE CAT VISITS VENUS. By Ruthven 
Todd. Scribners. $2.00 

A humorous story about a Space Cat who visits 
Venus. 


WHITE MOCCASINS. By 
Henry Holt. $2.75 


The story of thirteen-year-old Jim, an orphan, 
living in Philadelphia in 1834, whose only rela- 


Louts Capron 


tive is an uncle living somewhere in the Florida 
backwoods, and a mysterious grandfather. Jim 
traces his uncle by a pair of white moccasins sent 
to him by his uncle. Jim has many adventures 


on the way to and in Florida Territory 


For Older Boys and Girls 
PRAIRIE-TOWN BOY. 
$2.75. 
A great American writer tells of his boyhood 


and youth in Galesburg, Illinois, the small town 
in which he was born in 1878. 


By Carl Sandburg 
Harcourt, Brace 


FIRE-FIGHTING MOSE. 
Knopf. $2.75 


The story of Mose, the New York fire-fighter 


3y Harold Felton. 








whose exploits made him the hero of the city 
from the 1830's to the 1870's. 


ICE TO INDIA 
$2.50 


When “The Hope Elizabeth” sailed from Phila- 
delphia to India in 1816 she carried a cargo of 


By Keith Robertson. Viking. 


ice. The Mason family owned the ship, and she 
was commanded by sixteen-year-old Nat’s father. 
The chief mate causes trouble for the family which 
must get the cargo to India or face bankruptcy. 


GREEN DOG TO THE SEA. By Erich Berry. 
Viking. $2.75 

Set in Jamaica, a story about sixteen-year-old 
Letty, recovering from polio. Letty learns to 
paint under water and before long she finds she 
is well. 


MEN, MICROSCOPES, AND LIVING 
THINGS. By Katherine Shippen. Viking. $3.00 

The story opens with primitive man, who did 
not understand the living things around him, and 
ends with the modern biologist who still finds 


things he cannot explain. Illustrated. 


AMIGO: Circus Horse. By Page Cooper. 
World. $2.50 

The adventures of fifteen-year-old Frenz, son 
of the star rider in the circus, and Amigo, a young 
palomino. The book is filled with the color of 
circus life and especially the thrill-packed lives of 
the circus kids 


SANTIAGO 


$2.75 


By Ann Nolan Clark. Viking. 

Santiago is an Indian boy, foster son of a Gau- 
temalan lady. When he is twelve years old San- 
tiago is taken to live with his father’s clansmen 
But Santiago hates the life of the Indians; after 
five years he finds himself and his people. 


Other Important Books 


CHIANG KAI-SHEK: An Unauthorized Biog- 
raphy. By Emily Hahn. Doubleday. $5.00. 


Emily Hahn is a most unorthodox person who 
freely indulges in peculiar habits. She smokes 


cigars and she has ideas about free love and mar 
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riage that are not too acceptable with most of us. 
Little wonder, then, that the austere Methodist 
Chiang Kai-shek would not cooperate with her 
when he learned that she was writing a biography. 
Chiang Kai-shek is most uncooperative in the 
matter of biographies anyway and one can imagine 
how the Generalissimo would react to a cigar- 
smoking biographer! 

It is therefore to Emily Hahn’s credit that she 
has written a friendly and objective story about 
one of the world’s most controversial and least- 
known leaders. Chiang has been described as a 
blood-thirsty dictator and as a Christian crusader. 
What kind of man is he? Miss Hahn tells us in 
a balanced story that admits faults but that traces 
the reasons for the faults and the mistakes. 

Chiang Kai-shek came of a middle class Chinese 
family steeped in the traditions of old China. As 
a child he read the classic literature of old China. 
As a youth he was stiff-necked and rebellious. 
His mother wanted him to be a lawyer ; he wanted 
to be a soldier. And at a time when soldiering 
was not considered an honorable profession, Chi- 
ang won out over his mother. Without political 
pull of any kind, he got himself appointed to a 
military academy in North China. From there he 
moved on to Japan to become one of the very few 
young Chinese of the early 20th century trained 
in modern military tactics. 

In Japan Chiang Kai-shek met Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen, the man who had seen a vision of a new and 
better China, patterned after the democracy of 
America. Dr. Sun and Chiang became the lead- 
ing plotters in China’s revolution. For the past 
thirty-five years the story of Chiang Kai-shek has 
also been the story of that revolution, of China’s 
painful march towards democracy and a place 
among world powers. 

Emily Hahn performs a real service in showing 
the difficulties that faced Chiang Kai-shek and the 
other members of the revolutionary party. There 
were jealousies within the party; there were men 
of vision and men who were selfseeking. There 
was always, from the very beginning, the problem 
For the Reds saw 
in Sun Yat Sen’s group a chance to take over 


of fighting the Communists. 
China. They infiltrated the party, did everything 


possible to take it over. And the one man who 
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understood from the beginning and had the cour- 
age to fight Communism was Chiang Kai-shek. 

Young Chiang was a difficult man, often arro 
gant, impatient of others who moved too slowly 
Among the many interesting sidelights of China’s 
struggle is the mellowing of Chiang’s character. 
Miss Hahn includes some of the early correspond- 
ence between Chiang and Sun Yat Sen, in which 
the older man seeks to show the young officer 
how to control his temper, how to get along bet- 
ter with others. Slowly Chiang lost his arrogance, 
learned to control his temper and, above, learned 
how to control others. 

Chiang Kai-shek took over the reigns of revo- 
lutionary power when Sun Yat Sen died. He per 
sonally led the forces of revolution in victory over 
the Manchus. Sometimes he led ruthlessly ; some 
times he won warlords to his cause by diplomacy 
and cajolery. In addition to the problem of get- 
ting the Chinese warlords to work together, 
Chiang always had the problem of the Communists 
and the ever-growing problem of holding off the 
Japanese until China was strong enough to fight. 

Long before China was strong enough to put 
up resistance there were hotheads in China who 
wanted to fight Japan. Chiang Kai-shek held the 
hotheads in check, was damned as a coward, was 
kidnapped by a rival general, but was able to 
prevent the showdown until 1937. Then he led 
his people in the tremendous resistance against 
Japan that surprised the whole world 

Had Japan not struck when she did China 
might very well have achieved the real democ- 
racy Chiang and Sun dreamed about. Had the 
Communists not struck after the end of World 
War II, Chiang might still have succeeded. He 
did a remarkable job, one fraught with difficulties 
and almost single-handedly moved his country out 
of the middle ages into the modern world 

While China moved painfully forward, Chiang 
the man progressed. In old China style, he had 
married at the age of 14. Later he had a concu 
bine. Then he meet the beautiful, American 
educated Mayling Soong. Emily Hahn is at her 
best in describing the courtship between a Confu- 
cian general and a Wellesley girl. Chiang Kai 
shek won the girl and together they plunged into 


the task of leading their country. The “Madame” 


became an invaluable part of the team. With her 
husband she worked from dawn to dusk. She 
became the leader of Free China’s airforce; with 
her husband she traveled to battle fields, came to 
America to plead her country’s cause. The work 
of this man and woman is truly unique in the 
history of this century. Both have been damned 
and reviled. But their story is a thrilling one and 
Emily Hahn has written it well. 

There are a few defects to Emily Hahn’s biog- 
raphy. Most serious is the fact that she tells 
nothing of the past five years on Formosa. This 
is perhaps the most important period in Chiang’s 
life. In 1949 he was completely discredited, driv- 
en from the mainland of China in defeat. Lesser 
men might have given up. But on Formosa 
Chiang Kai-shek has gone on, learning from past 
mistakes, building the best and most stable gov- 
ernment in all Asia. And Mayling, as always, 
has been at his side, working tirelessly with him 
in the task of keeping the faith of their people 
alive until that day when Nationalist China can 
“go home.” 


CRUSADE IN ASIA. 
John Day. $4.50 


“How can anyone believe that the United Na- 


By Carlos P. Romulo. 


tions by appeasing Communist China, will reap 
peace, where the League of Nations, reaped only 
the continuation of Japanese aggression?” This 
timely question is asked by Carlos Romulo as he 
describes his nation’s battle against corruption 


and Communism. “Crusade in Asia” is the story 


of the grave postwar problems that faced the 
Republic of the Philippines and of how these prob- 
lems were solved. There was widespread cor- 
ruption, unbelievable maladministration and the 
growing problem of Communism. Carlos Romulo 
writes honestly of the problems and of the near 
miracle that saved the Philippines. The miracle 
came in the person of Ramon Magsaysay, the 
young minister of war who defeated the Reds and 
brought hope to his people. In 1953 Magsaysay 
ran for president. Romulo had himself been a 
candidate, but stepped down in order to support 
Magsaysay. He writes of the drama of the elec- 
tion in which Magsaysay won a sweeping victory, 
of the return to sanity and honesty which followed 
Magsaysay’s victory 








Carlos Romulo does not believe that victory 
over Communism can be achieved by appease- 
ment. His book has some ideas about what the 
United States must do in the present crisis. 
“Crusade in Asia” is a book of hope, written by 
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a doughty little man who has never been afraid 
to speak up, who has seen his own nation on the 
brink of disaster. Romulo shows that victory is 
possible, if men understand the nature of the 
enemy. 





HOW FREE ARE TEACHERS? 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM. By Russell Kirk. 
The Henry Regnery Company. $3.75. Reviewed 
by William Henry Chamberlin in The Wall Street 
Journal, April 11, 1955. 

Academic freedom is a slogan frequently ap- 
propriated by left-wingers. A stereotype has been 
created of the professional truthseeker harassed 
and persecuted by greedy and selfish “interests” 
represented in the college administration and 
board of trustees. 


Such cases do happen occasionally. But it is 
one of the many merits of Russell Kirk’s lucid and 
scholarly examination of the subject that he takes 
the slogan away from left-wingers and shows that 
“liberals” can be just as intolerant as conserva- 
tives and there are many infringements and denials 
of academic freedom which do not conform to the 
prevalent stereotype. 

The author goes to considerable pains to discuss 
the case of a biology professor at the University 
of Nevada and the abrupt dismissal by former 
Chancellor Robert Hutchins of the director of the 
University of Chicago Press, Mr. W. T. Couch. 
In neither of these cases was there any issue of 
radical or unorthodox views. 


Mr. Kirk contends the president of the Univer- 
sity of Nevada was out to get more students by 
lowering entrance requirements. Professor Rich- 
ardson championed the case of quality against 
quantity in higher education. The president 
launched a campaign against the professor and 
tried to take away his job, until he was restrained 
by a court order. 


Robert Hutchins has often sounded cries of 
alarm over real or alleged threats to the freedom 
of the teaching profession. But Mr. Kirk, going 
over the record of the case of Mr. Couch, reaches 
the conclusion that his dismissal by the crusader 
for academic freedom, Mr. Hutchins, was an arbi- 


trary and unwarranted violation of academic free- 
dom. 


Mr. Kirk, himself a university professor and 
author of several books, including two stimulating 
expositions of the principles of conservatism, is no 
prejudiced anti-intellectual. He has a high respect 
for academic dignity. He has a keen sense of the 
inadequate material reward which most professors 
receive. His ideal for members of the academic 
community is that they should be Bearers of the 
Word. By instinct and temperament he is for the 
free play of competing ideas and against the bad- 
gering or vilification of the nonconformist. 

But he is convinced that academic freedom, like 
other good things, has certain limits and is capable 
of being abused. The teacher and scholar, he 
thinks, ought to be free to speculate about politics, 
and to make his speculation known, so long as he 


does not abuse his opportunities by indoctrinating 
his students, and so long as he does not endeavor 
to subvert the foundations of society under the 
cloak of instructing society. 


The author casts a_ searchlight of robust 
common-sense on some of the more extreme 
claims of those who cry that academic freedom is 
in danger. He is not inclined to concede a mar- 
tyr’s crown to professors or others who take ref- 
uge in the Fifth Amendment: “The man who 
invokes this protection must expect to produce a 
legitimate presumption in the minds of the author- 
ities and of his colleagues that he has something 
to conceal that might subject him to prosecution. 

. . To take advantage of the privileges of pre- 
sumptive criminals is no vindication of academic 
dignity and no prop to academic freedom.” 


Mr. Kirk is not one of those educators who 
become hysterical in denouncing a largely imag- 
inary hysteria or who shout themselves hoarse 
about a supposed “black silence of fear.” He 
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finds a certain inconsistency in doctrinate liberals 
who call an investigation pointless cruelty if onl) 
a few Communists are discovered and see a ruth- 
less witch hunt if many Communists are exposed. 
as in the New York school system. To those who 
see in Owen Lattimore an example of violated aca- 
demic freedom the author’s retort is short and 
sharp: “The fact that Mr. Lattimore has not yet 
been convicted of perjury does not convert him 
into Nathan Hale.” 

The author sees one of the most serious threats 
to academic freedom in the compulsion on profes- 


sors to accept and teach many unfit students. 


“In our anxiety to give everyone a college educa- 


t‘on,” he writes, “we are giving no one an educa- 
tion.” A strong statement, perhaps; but the finer 
flowers of creative thought wither in huge mass 
education factories where many of the students 
are admitted with deficient preparation. 

Mr. Kirk believes in academic freedom not as 
an end in itself, but as a means to an end. A man 
who sincerely believes in academic freedom, he 
thinks, must believe in some discipline, discrimi- 


nation and purpose in higher education. The 


scholar and the teacher are invested with a peculiar 
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liberty to speculate and talk about values only 
because they are supposed to believe that values 
exist. 

This thoughtful and stimulating book, which not 
only probes the state of academic freedom but 
raises the question what are the ultimate purposes 

f higher education, ends with a list of truths to 
which institutions of higher learning should be 
dedicated : 

“To the proposition that the end of education 
is the elevation of the reason of the human person, 
for the human person’s own sake. To the propo- 
sition ‘that the higher imagination is better than 
the sensate triumph.’ To the proposition that the 
fear of God, and not the mastery over man and 
nature, is the object of learning. To the proposi- 
tion that quality is worth more than quantity. To 
the proposition that justice takes precedence over 
power. To the proposition that order is more 


lovable than egoism. To the proposition that to 


believe all things, if the choice must be made, is 


nobler than to doubt all things. To the proposi- 


tion that honor outweighs success. To the propo 
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sition that tolerance is wiser than ideology.” 
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WILL THERE BE WAR WITH CHINA? 


IS QUEMOY WORTH DEFENDING? 


Should We Recognize “Two Chinas?” 


For your answers read 


Still the Rice Grows Green 


BY JOHN C. CALDWELL 
Author of China Coast Family and The Korea Story 


Dr. Daniel Poling, Editor of the Christian Herald says: 


“To date nothing approaching Caldwell’s volume has been written covering 
the contemporary scene in the Far East—Particularly China, Formosa, Korea. 
Still The Rice Grows Green is both ominous and hopeful . . . he believes 
that, late as is the hour, we can still recover China and save the East to Freedom 
by following the right guides. . . . Here is a book of flaming indignation but 
factually confirmed, that mixes romance and sheer beauty with those things of 
mass cruelty that are obscene and incredible. 


“For every literate American this is a ‘must’ book—absolutely ‘must’. Write 
that again please—'Absolutely must’.” 


STILL THE RICE GROWS GREEN $3.75 


HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 


20 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 














FAMOUS FUNK & WAGNALLS 


DICTIONARIES 


FOR GRADE AND HIGH SCHOOLS, COLLEGE, HOME AND OFFICE 
at reasonable prices 
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GROSSET & DUNLAP, INC. 
1107 Broadway, New York 10, N.Y. 
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No matter whether you call it the "Civil War" or 
the "War For Southern Independence” you will want 


NAPOLEON IN GRAY 


THE LiFe OF P.G.T. BEAUREGARD, C.S.A. by T. Harry Williams 


General Pierre Gustave Toutant Beauregard took a back seat to no one, and his disregard for red 
tape and military protocol made powerful enemies for him in the Confederate high command. 
Nevertheless, he was a superb combat officer, and it was he who fired the opening gun of the 
great struggle at Fort Sumter, commanded the Confederate forces at First Manassas, planned and 
fought the first great battle in the West at Shiloh, directed the successful defense of Charleston 
from attack by the sea, and defended the southern approaches to Richmond in the closing months 
of the war. His superiors thought him Gallic, excitable, and unreliable, but to the southern popu- 
lace he was the hero of Manassas and the most colorful of all the Confederate generals. 376 pp., 
April, $4.75 


BROKENBURN 


THE JOURNAL OF KATE STONE, 1861-68 edited by John Q. Anderson 


The Journal of Kate Stone records the Civil War experiences of a patriotic Southern girl who was 
twenty years old and living with her family at Brokenburn, her plantation home in Louisiana, 
when the war began. Starting in May 1861, the Journal contains regular entries up to November 
1865, with briefer sketches written in 1867 and 1868. Quite without pretense, this sensitive, well- 
educated young girl presents a picture with almost photographic clarity of the civilian side of the 
Confederacy during its darkest hours. 334 pp. March, $4.95 


and don't overlook this new interpretation of 


THOMAS WOLFE: Tue WEATHER OF His YouTH 
by Louis D. Rubin, Jr. 


The “problem” of Thomas Wolfe remains a controversial one. Few are the readers who fail to 
have some strong opinion about him, either in extreme praise or in condemnation. In this full- 
length critical appraisal, perhaps the most important yet to appear, the author looks steadily at 
the Wolfe novels themselves and presents a new and fresh interpretation of the North Carolina 
novelist and his work. 212 pp., February, $3.50 


at your bookstore, jobber, or 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS, Baton Rouge 3, La. 














